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TRANSLATOR'S NOTE. 

HE author gives a list of more than 
two hundred articles used for the 
toilet, designating by different marks 
those which are (i) harmless, those which are 
(2) doubtful, and those which are (3) dan- 
gerous. 

He also gives prices at which these cos- 
metics are sold and the cost of the same, 
showing in a most striking manner what 
monstrous frauds most of these preparations 
are. 

It has not been deemed desirable to include 
all of these prescriptions in the American 
translation, especially as most of them are of 
foreign manufacture, and many of them are 
not known here. 

A few are given as illustrations, and are 
marked as in the original. 
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THE TARTUFFIAN AGE 




CHAPTER I. 

GENEALOGY OF TARTUFFE. — TARTUFFE AND HIS 
DESCENDANTS. — HYPOCRISY IN THE ANIMAL 
WORLD. — THE CAT. — THE PEACH-TREE CATER- 
PILLAR. — THE BUTTERFLY-LEAF OF SIKKIM. 

|0, man cannot pride himself upon 
the discovery of hypocrisy. In 
this art of savoir fairey in this 
minute and petty finesse, he was preceded 
by the animals. 

In order to have Moli&re's Tartuffe, the 
world had to wait till the dawning of the 
seventeenth century; but animals, which 
do not have the amusement of writing, 
but which do ever so many things so 
much better than we, had their Tartuffes 
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from the very beginning of planetary life; 
and we, the featherless bipeds, have mod- 
estly imitated them, and not always well. 

The things which are truly and exclu- 
sively human are very few! 

It is our boast that we walk on two 
legs; but, alas! the hundred thousand 
birds are bipeds as much as we. 

We boast of our speech; but parrots 
talk, crows talk, and even blackbirds. 

We contemplate our garments often 
with great vanity; but whole armies of 
insects know how to weave stuffs of silk, 
of cotton, of softest feathers, and what is 
better, they know how to enlarge their 
clothing as their bodies grow larger. 

It is true, perhaps, that we alone, among 
the animals on our planet, know how to 
write ; but alas ! the writings of the major- 
ity are not read by any living soul, and the 
writings of many others are obscure hiero- 
glyphics that nobody understands. The 
snipe at least, that walks on the soft sands 
of the lake-shore, leaves imprinted there 
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faithful copies of his toes, and everybody 
reads the truth in that writing. 

For the rest, man kills and eats his 
neighbor like the tiger, steals like the cat, 
bites like the dog, drivels like the camel, 
defiles himself like the pig; but, superior 
to the pig, he knows how to defile both 
body and soul at one and the same time. 

At least man might say that he is the 
single animal which knows how to dissimu- 
late, which knows how to conceal the rough 
truths displaying to all the beautiful exterior 
of a beautiful lie I 

No, and indeed no; even Tartuffe did 
not originate in the bosom of the human 
family. His genealogy is lost, not merely 
in the myths of prehistoric ages, but in 
the most ancient zoological epochs. 

Yes, Tartuffe had his Adams among the 
beings which preceded the appearance of 
the vertebrates upon the face of the earth. 
Yes, even the mollusks were hypocrites; 
and not only those of the sea, but also 
the snails on the land. 
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To be persuaded of this truth it is not 
necessary to study zoology, nor to read the 
great volumes which give the history of 
animals and their habits. Without leav- 
ing the house, observe the dog, the cat, 
the winged prisoners in the bird-cage and 
poultry-house, and you will have exam- 
ples of the most able and the most beau- 
tiful dissimulation and counterfeiting. 

From this most complete gallery let us 
take a single picture, but one painted by a 
great master, Raiberti, the poet-physician, 
whom to-day we forget too much, but who 
by posterity will be ranked among the 
greatest humorists of Italian literature. 
Hear him : — 

" Nobody is more Machiavellian than the 
cat, which through skill inborn practised 
the very maxim of the Florentine secretary, 
many centuries before him. Take at ran- 
dom one case among a thousand. That 
great master of policy teaches that it is 
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necessaty to flatter our enemy ^ or to destroy 
him. Very well ; the cat has great hostility 
to the rat and the dog. The first she 
destroys remorselessly, because it is the 
weaker; the other, if you compel them 
to live together, she endures with great 
sagacity, because he is the stronger, and 
finally ends by eating from the same plate 
and sleeping on his back. It is the out- 
come of her talent which makes a virtue 
of necessity, — but a complete virtue, one 
which leaves behind it no secret malice, 
and makes her a sincere friend to a natural 
enemy ; not like us men, who, if we find it 
necessary to flatter some important enemy, 
usually do it so clumsily, and with such 
tokens of constraint, that we leave the 
hostility unchanged, and cause contempt 
to spring up beside it When, however, 
the cat is attacked by the dog, she dis- 
plays a strategy so fine as to put to shame 
the ' Art of War ' of Machiavelli, and all 
the more since, by reason of changes in 
weapons, that treatise has now become 
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antiquated and useless, while the cat has 
waged war from the beginning of the ages 
in so perfect a manner that no improve- 
ment is needed. If there is no longer 
time to retreat, she takes up an advanta- 
geous position close to the wall, which 
protects her flanks. Then facing about to 
the enemy, she displays all the strength 
of her forces, real and fictitious, — arching 
her back, unsheathing her claws, showing 
her teeth. She strives to appear much 
larger and more terrible than she is, and 
makes even her tail swell up and in- 
crease to a most unusual size; her fur 
IS ruffled, stands on end, her eyes are 
opened to their extreme width, she slaps 
and claws the air, and growls and spits in 
a way most astonishing. The dog, which 
with one spring and one grip of his jaws 
could crush her to atoms, allows himself 
to be imposed upon by this array of means 
of defence, and almost to be fascinated by 
this frantic force of weakness ; and instead 
of acting, contents himself, like so many 
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good-hearted people, in sundry barkings, 
until the cat, with exquisite circumspection, 
improves a momentary diversion and flies 
incontinently, gains a door, a window, a 
cellar-opening, and leaves her adversary 
in the lurch, all in the twinkling of an 
eye." 

And here is another picture, still by the 
same painter, and still representing a cat 

" Imagine a kitchen all in activity, mak- 
ing the preparations for dinner. The cook 
is there, the kitchen-boy is there, and there 
is the kitchen-maid, with other folks com- 
ing and going ; on the table there is fish, 
and the cat, passionately fond of it, has 
already made her calculation thereupon, 
and has decided positively to treat herself 
to a good bit of raw fish. How to do it 
with so many eyes about? Wait, and dis- 
semble ; and as to patience and dissimula- 
tion the cat has no superior either among 
men or among brutes. She goes to the 
hearth, and lies down close to the ashes. 
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pretends to doze, slyly watching her prey 
out of the corner of her eye. If you ap- 
proach her, she is all innocence, and so 
good, full of caresses to the very point 
of distraction. Who is looking at the 
table? Fie ! she knows nothing, she is not 
capable of certain thoughts, and is there 
only to enjoy the pleasure of your com- 
pany. At last the moment comes, the 
time so sought for, in which, between the 
absent and the preoccupied, the deed may 
be attempted. In a flash, a leap upon the 
table, the fish in her mouth, and away like 
mad through the door of the rustic porch 
into the cellar, or behind the woodpile, 
or upon a ledge of the wall, there tran- 
quilly to finish her repast. Now, however, 
assure yourself of this fact, — she is not 
disturbed any more. She is in a safe 
place, and does not deign even to conceal 
herself from your eyes. You shout, you 
threaten, you throw clods, cabbage-stumps, 
or stones at her, she eats on, and does not 
even move. She prudently keeps an eye 
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on you, but knows that she can defy you 
to hit her once in a hundred times. When 
afterward the family, united at the dinner- 
table, shall wonder and gossip over pussy's 
misdemeanor, she will be finishing her 

digestion in the sweet embrace of sleep. 
• •••••• 

" Oh, most happy, most enviable of 
epicures, able to devote herself to all the 
pleasures of the palate without remorse 
and without fear of ruining her health or 
becoming too stout ! " 

The disguises of insects are most vari- 
ous, and they push this art so far as to 
incorporate it in their own body, and to 
make the disguise and their body one 
thing. They imitate the sand, the earth, 
the leaves, or they imitate each other, so 
as to defend themselves from their ene- 
mies by deceiving them. These curious 
imitations have been studied during the 
last few years by many naturalists, and 
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especially by Bates, by Wallace, and by 
Darwin,^ and are embraced under the 
name of mimicry. 

In South America some butterflies, be- 
longing to families quite distinct from each 
other, imitate in form and color with most 
perfect exactness other insects, which the 
entomologists call Heliconidce^ and which 
defend themselves from their enemies by 
peculiar fetid secretions which repel the 
birds. The birds think the butterflies 
are Heltcontdce, and take good care not 
to eat them. 

Among the Phasmids, or spectre insects, 
often the female alone imitates the leaf, 
while among the males there is no imita- 
tion, except a very coarse one. 

A caterpillar of Central Africa builds 
itself a little house on the mimosa-tree 
just like the spurs of the plant on which 
it feeds. 

1 See Bates, Trans. Linn. Soc, vol. xxiii. (1862), p. 
495; Wallace, vol. xxv. (1865), P- ^» Darwin's De- 
scent of Man (London, 1871), p. 411. 
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I have seen the sole and the turbot 
feeding and sporting on the sand at the 
bottom of the sea, to which they had the 
most deceptive resemblance. Only an eye 
well trained could distinguish them apart 
And in my aquarium I have seen the Scor- 
pcence turn green when they passed through 
the green algae, and grow red when they 
hid themselves among the corals of the 
same color. There are other fishes, which 
hide in the mud, and then let float in the 
water a bait, which is attached to one 
of their tentacles, and which attracts the 
game which they wish to devour. 

The lizard which lives in the walls and 
on the streets is more often gray than 
green; while that which is found in the 
meadows is more often green than gray. 
It is always the same creature, which varies 
its dress the better to escape from its ene- 
mies. And if you put down two lizards, 
one green and one gray, in the street or in 
a field, you will see the gray one leave 
the grass, and the green one the street; 
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the first will run for the pavement, and the 
second toward the grass. 






Among the so numerous Tartuffes of 
the animal kingdom which give men 
such astonishing lessons in dissimulation, 
I shall never forget two insects observed 
by me, — a caterpillar in my garden at 
Florence, and a butterfly of Sikkim, on 
the frontier of China. 

Before I was so fortunate as to have a 
cottage of my own I wandered, like so 
many others, a pilgrim from one lodging 
to another, striving to navigate that stormy 
strait, a hundred times worse than the 
ancient one of Scylla and Charybdis, and 
which is marked by one rock, called the 
landlord^ and by many and various little 
rocks, called the good neighbors. 

At one time I occupied the second story 
to which belonged a garden ; but this not 
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being a la Babylon^ I was obliged to go 
downstairs to visit it. 

Poor garden indeed ! Shut in by the 
high house and by the gray walls, it was 
never visited by the sun, and the chilly 
dampness which prevailed there from Jan- 
uary to December caused more fungi than 
flowers to grow, more moss than fruit. The 
grass grew, oh, so long, so pale and spind- 
ling; and the trees, which I had planted 
myself, grew up so slender and rickety, 
like the scrofulous children of the poor ! 

Along the walks, damp and greenish, 
crawled the snails, small and great, in long 
nocturnal processions, leaving the long 
trails of their slime behind them ; while the 
cats of the neighborhood in their nightly 
raids brought their broken pieces from all 
the kitchens, and my good neighbors threw 
down from their windows garbage which I 
had not requested from them. 

In this garden I had planted two pine- 
trees, which, remembering their native 
mountains and the golden rays of their 
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Alpine sun, were suffering from home- 
sickness. There were two shady acacias 
there, green, but with a sickly greenness 
which cried aloud for a heroic cure. A 
poor orange-tree, protected by the wall 
and by plenty of straw, was neuralgic, and 
grew smaller and smaller day by day. 

A cherry, a peach, and an apple-tree 
flourished one year, and the next not, 
yielding fruit more acid than vinegar; 
while the few rusty roses, epileptic and 
consumptive, diseased and misshapen, 
offered me a whole museum of micro- 
scopic parasites. No, it was not a garden, 
it was a hospital for sick plants. 

But the sick also live ; and I, who am 
half physician and half cook, loved all 
those poor invalids and kept them alive, 
content to possess a garden that was my 
own from one semester to another — 
when I had paid my landlord. A bit of 
land, even if only rented, is nevertheless 
always a friend to us, who come from the 
earth, and who will return to it. 
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One day I was standing before my 
peach-tree, already covered with leaves, 
and inquiring of it if it would have any 
fruit this year, when I seemed to see on 
the main trunk the appearance of a little 
projection like an enlargement of the 
stem. 

It will be a woody tumor, one of the so 
many affections of the poor tree deprived 
of the sun and of the fresh air. The en- 
largement was cylindrical, like the peach- 
branches, had the same color, the same 
form, and moreover at one extremity it 
presented a short spur, like those seen at 
various points on the stem of the little 
tree. 

I look on this side, I look on that ; with 
the eye of a physician and of a naturalist 
I run over the whole of my peach-tree, 
and I find there at least five such tumors. 
The smallest ones were on the small 
branches, and the largest on the large 
ones. I wished to touch one, to feel its 
consistency. As an old professor of 
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pathology, I wished to verify the consis- 
tency of this neoplasm, to know whether 
it should be classed among the harmless 
tumors or among the malignant^ among 
the normal or among the abnormal 

But alas, what a shock ! The tip of my 
exploring finger had not touched wood, 
but some substance soft, elastic, which 
yielded to pressure, and, still more, con- 
tracted itself, became shorter. That tu- 
mor was not a tumor, but a caterpillar 
which knew how to imitate the wood so 
perfectly, the bark, the form of the peach- 
branches, as to be indistinguishable from 
them. Finally, the spine was false, — was 
merely a little horn attached to the tail. 

I brought to this tree — now become a 
post of observation for me — my children, 
my friends, promising them a prize if 
they should be able to discover anything 
strange ; and none of them was able to see 
anything but leaves, branches, and twigs. 

That caterpillar was a famous Tartuffe, 
and could give lessons to all the feather- 
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less bipeds, — the blackguards, who dress 
like gentlemen ; the proud, who make-be- 
lieve that they are modest ; beggars, who 
pass themselves off as rich ; ignorant, who 
have the reputation of being wise. No 
man in the world has found out how to 
transform himself into a peach-branch. 

Take another Tartuffe from the animal 
world, in another garden, a little larger than 
mine, and which for its exuberance of life 
might be placed at the opposite pole. 

One spring day, mounted on a powerful 
and fleet Thibetan horse, I had gone down 
from Darjeeling to the foot of the valley 
where a crystal stream separates the Eng- 
lish Sikkim from Sikkim independent. 
With a very small effort I could believe 
myself in China, — and indeed I was in 
China, Sikkim being indirectly under the 
high protection of the Celestial Emperor ; 
and in China I was for certain, since the 
servants who formed my escort wore the 
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queue, had almond eyes, and skins the 
color of ripe bean-pods. 

Dismounting from my modest courser 
to stretch my limbs and take my lunch, 
I plunged at random into the groves, 
the fields full of life, and capered here 
and there like a colt which, released from 
long confinement in the stall, dashes out 
into the meadow and salutes Mother Na- 
ture with long and impassioned neighings. 

What perfumes met me to be inhaled, 
and how they filled my breast, which 
swelled to appropriate them! Odors of 
the fruitful earth bathed in a recent rain, 
fragrance of leaves, of flowers, of fruits; 
perfumes warm, and I might almost say 
velvet-like, which arose from every bush, 
from every orchid-corolla, from every hive 
of busy insects, which descended from the 
giant trees along the cords of the pendent 
lianas, — perfumes of a life warm and young, 
which gave to every created thing a kiss of 
love, saying to each one, "Live and love ! " 

Among the crowded branches, among 
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the dense reeds, among the vivid green 
tufts of the tree-ferns, the parrots were 
singing, the monkeys were scampering, 
insects hummed and buzzed, all happy in 
life and all eager to give to creatures not 
yet in existence the fulness of life in which 
they were overwhelmed. In that paradise 
were no sick; plants, animals, men, all 
well and active. 

And I did not use any human speech ; 
I also neighed, so as to make myself more 
a neighbor to all that nature intoxicated 
with life. We are brothers all, more than 
we seem, in the great family of living be- 
ings, and we are so still more in the little 
family of featherless bipeds. I at least, 
on certain rare days, in which I lose my 
esteem for men, am content with thinking 
that I am brother to the flower that gives 
its fragrance, to the nightingale that sings, 
to the horse that whinnies, to the swallow 
that flies. In that day, in that hour, there 
in the virgin forests of Sikkim, I could 
have longed for the arm of God with which 
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to clasp to my heart all those creatures, 
green and mottled, breathing and longing, 
because I discerned in each one of them 
a part of myself. 

And if I did not speak, neither did I 
indeed venture to gather a flower or a 
frond of fern. Who would care to put a 
piece of money in his pocket if he should 
see before him at one time all the millions 
which are guarded in the vaults of the 
Bank of England ? And so I. Why gather 
a flower or a spray there where I floated, 
sported, lost myself among the billows of 
green, illuminated by the azure and gold 
of the sky? 

I had seated myself on the border of a 
torrent which, clear as crystal, permitted 
me to see in its silvery depths the swift- 
darting trout, which amused themselves by 
overcoming the force of the current with 
their azure fins. I closed my eyes from 
time to time, so as to rest from the too- 
great delight. The windows of the soul 
also should be closed when our poor 
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pupils do not endure the too-powerful 
light of the sun, and when this little heart 
of ours cannot drink in at one breath 
Nature's whole intoxicating draught. 

My eyes being opened again, I see on 
my right a little shrub of a tree without 
any distinctive feature of its own. Cer- 
tainly it belonged to the common multi- 
tude of the vegetable world, and among 
such pomp of winged orchids, of incised 
ferns, or of giant trees, no one would have 
remarked this little plebeian bush. 

Except upon one branch there was one 
leaf, yellowish, and almost reduced to a 
skeleton by slow decomposition ; and this 
leaf fixed my attention. How in such 
verdure of youth, how in such superabun- 
dance of life, could a leaf ever have found 
it possible to sicken and die on the 
branch, of slow consumption? Let us 
bury this dead, and hide it, at least from 
this feast of rejoicing. My hand ap- 
proaches that leaf. Yes, it is dead; but 
how beautiful it is in its death ! The tissue 
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is all destroyed, and only the veins and fibres 
of which it is woven remain, and here and 
there a few spots of rust, — the parasites, 
perhaps, which destroyed the leaf. Oh! 
but this leaf must be gathered and pre- 
served for the admiration of my friends in 
Florence. How fine the net-work of its 
skeleton ; with what elegance the veins part 
themselves from the primary ribs ; and how 
the little veinlets and capillaries branch 
off from these veins; and how curious these 
spots of rust which appear here and there, 
completing their fine work in anatomy ! 

I reach out my thumb and forefinger 
to take that little bit of a leaf which I wish 
to make mine ; but the leaf unfastens itself 
and flies away, leaving a little fine dust in 
my hand. That leaf was a butterfly, and 
that butterfly had deceived the birds and 
men that would have made it their prey. 

That butterfly also was a Tartuffe, a 
master in dissembling, like the caterpillar 
on the peach-tree in my little garden at 
Florence. 



CHAPTER II. 

WHEN HUMAN HYPOCRISY WAS BORN. — THE THIRD 
CHAPTER OF GENESIS AND THE FIRST FIG-LEAF. 
— EVOLUTION OF THAT LEAF THROUGH THE 
COURSE OF HISTORY. — HYPOCRISY PROPOR- 
TIONED DIRECTLY TO CULTURE. — OUR AGE 
DESERVES THE DESIGNATION OF TARTUFFE. — 
HYMNS OF BENEDICTION TO HYPOCRISY. 

HEN was the first Tartuffe born 
among men? 

He was born with the first man 
and with the first woman: to deceive, 
there must be two; there must be the 
duper and the duped. To-day, perhaps, 
after so many centuries of deception, man 
may succeed even in deceiving himself. 

And where was the first sin of hypocrisy 
committed ? 

In the garden of Eden, which God gave to 
man to dress it and to keep it. 
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And it was committed the first time that 
Adam and Eve were ashamed of being 
naked, and when they gatJiered the first 
fig-leaves^ and sewed tlietn together^ and 
made for themselves aprons^ wherewith to 
gird themselves. It is the Bible which re- 
lates it to us, in the book of Genesis : — 

" And they were both naked, the man 
and his wife, and were not ashamed" 
(ii. 25). 

" Now the serpent was more subtil than 
any beast of the field which the Lord 
God had made. And he said unto the 
woman. Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not 
eat of every tree of the garden? 

" And the woman said unto the ser- 
pent. We may eat of the fruit of the trees 
of the garden : 

" But of the fruit of the tree which is 
in the midst of the garden, God hath said, 
Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye 
touch it, lest ye die. 

" And the serpent said unto the woman, 
Ye shall not surely die : 
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" For God doth know that in the day 
ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be 
opened, and ye shall be as God, knowing 
good and evil. 

** And when the woman saw that the 
tree was good for food, and that it was a 
delight to the eyes, and that the tree was 
to be desired to make one wise, she took 
of the fruit thereof, and did eat ; and she 
gave also unto her husband with her, and 
he did eat. 

" And the eyes of them both were 
opened, and they knew that they were 
naked ; and they sewed fig-leaves together, 
and made themselves aprons" (iii. 1-7). 

Behold the first sin of hypocrisy ; but im- 
mediately after, the second was committed : 

"And they heard the voice of the 
Lord God walking in the garden in the 
cool of the day: and the man and his 
wife hid themselves from the presence of 
the Lord God amongst the trees of the 
garden " (iii. 8). 
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And lo ! the second sin, and then imme* 
diately after there came a third, and a 
fourth, and a fifth; and. so on to all the 
millions and hundreds of millions of lies 
which constitute more than half the his- 
tory of the human family. 

Adam excused himself before God by 
blaming Eve ; Eve, rebuked by God, threw 
the blame upon the serpent; and he would 
have thrown it upon a fourth criminal, if 
it had not been that there were only three 
of them. 

Hypocrisy was born with the first fig- 
leaf plucked from the tree in Eden ; and 
although the Bible, for propriety's sake, 
assures us that the leaves were many and 
were sewed together so as to make aprons, 
tradition says that the leaf was but one, 
and very small, — but, truly, they sought 
ever for larger ones, the need for more 
covering increasing as hypocrisy went 
on increasing, until they sewed together 
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enough of them to make a garment which 
should cover the whole man from head 
to foot. 

To-day, after so many revolving ages, 
the fig-leaves are always attached to the 
living, and even to the marble statues of 
the dead ; but these last content themselves 
with a single one, just as should have 
sufficed for Adam and Eve. 

But if those good ancestors of ours 
adopted the leaves solely to cover them- 
selves, because they were ashamed to be 
naked, we, on the other hand, after a 
long evolution of progress in the history 
of deception, put on fig-leaves which dis- 
play, or pretend to display, more than 
nudity itself would discover ; clothing the 
truth in such a manner as to convert it 
into a lie, we transform even the leaf 
into a lie, — not being either a leaf, or 
from a fig-tree. We make it of sheet 
metal for the statue ; we make it of silk, 
of lace, and of a thousand tissues for the 
living. 
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The first time, then, that man was 
ashamed to be naked he became a hypo- 
crite, transmitting his original sin to all his 
descendants to the end of time. 

This being ashamed to be naked was for 
Eve already the beginning of a lie; the 
real sin was that of having eaten a fruit 
which God had forbidden her to touch. 

All the psychology of hypocrisy is prop- 
erly just there, in that historical moment. 
Eve desired the forbidden fruit, and would 
not have desired to disobey God ; but the 
two things could not be had together, and 
she discovered the first diagonal of all 
the lies of the future, — to do what one 
pleases, but to conceal what is done; to 
satisfy one's own desire, but to cover the 
sin with a fig-leaf. And then, see the 
womanly shrewdness, to find at once an 
accomplice who should divide the sin, 
reducing it fifty per cent. She in fact 
divided also the fig-leaf, committing the 
second sin to conceal the first 

From this historical moment the for- 
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bidden fruits have been the most savory 
for the children of Eve ; and as Eden was 
subdivided into a hundred thousand little 
gardens, there has been a continual scaling 
of fences and walls, and the one half of the 
human race has always been occupied in 
deceiving the other half. Liberal exchange 
of lies, great and small, daily and perpetu- 
ally ; pleasing web of deceptions which en- 
ter into every walk of life, — into the laws, 
the governments, the family, and which 
amuse us with their variety of surprises, 
with their skilfulness of invention, with 
their tricks of riddles, puzzles, charades, 
and rebuses. 

How far we are from that first and most 
simple fig-leaf of mother Eve! It is as 
if we should compare the mitrailleuse or 
fulminating powder with the ancient stone 
hatchet of our ancestors of the fourth 
century. 

To-day the leaf has become a web of a 
thousand threads of different sorts which 
are interwoven among themselves, and 
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which are always different in character 
from what they seem to be: they are of 
cotton, but seem to be of silk; they are 
of one color, but seem to be of another ; 
so that in a wonderful harmony of lies 
they present to us one single lie, — the 
culmination of a hundred thousand smaller 
lies. 

And who is the chemist to-day who 
would dare to separate the true from the 
false, and who is the microscopist of such 
ability that he can distinguish between 
the natural and the artificial? To-day hy- 
pocrisy has become the very atmosphere 
in which we live and breathe, and which 
from the surface of our outermost gar- 
ment penetrates to the marrow in the 
innermost recesses of our bones. I be- 
lieve if we could, by a miracle of art, at 
one blow, by means of some machine 
deprive the human family of all that 
is false within them, we should feel our- 
selves all at once asphyxiated, and de- 
prived of air. 
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Hypocrisy increases in direct ratio with 
politeness ; for where only violence rules, 
it is useless. Where, on the other hand, 
liberty respects all those diverse and op- 
posing forces which we call private inter- 
ests and social well-being, passions and 
laws, mysticism and brutality, there result 
a hundred thousand reciprocal transactions 
which form that wonderful equilibrium, 
that envelope of mutual toleration, which 
is precisely hypocrisy. 

And why should we complain that a lie 
meets us at the cradle and accompanies 
us to the grave, if it clothes us, nourishes 
us, caresses us, soothes us to sleep when 
we suffer, diverts us when annoyed, makes 
us think we are all free, all good, all happy? 
It dulls the thorns, rounds the corners ; it 
smooths the roughness of the path; it 
perfumes the offensive, covers the rust 
with lacquer, repairs the crevices in our 
houses with glue, braces up the temple 
walls which totter; it pours honey into the 
wormwood, cools the heat, and softens 
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the cold ; covers the claws with gloves, the 
shame of our bodies with breeches and 
petticoats, the sores with ointment, the 
deformed bust with stays; invests sacri- 
lege with phrases, and treason with cour- 
tesy; it straightens the hunchback, and 
disinfects the thousand corruptions which 
surround us. 

Blessed be this pious cloaca which con- 
ceals in the deepest bowels of the earth 
the foulnesses of the body, and those, 
more offensive still, of the mind ! Blessed 
this vade-mecum which corrects the orthog- 
raphy of insults, heals the dislocations of 
grammar and good sense, dyes the gray 
hairs, smooths out the wrinkles, and colors 
the bloodless lips ! Blessed a hundred-fold 
this pitying physician who causes us all to 
appear so very beautiful, all so good, and 
all so wise ; and, what is better, altogether 
free citizens, all equal before the prosy 
dogmas of the law, — dogmas all false 
themselves, but genteelly and piously de- 
ceptive, and deceptive only to conceal the 
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rudeness of the truth. And blessed a 
hundred thousand-fold our age, which, if 
neuralgic physically, is Tartufiic morally; 
that is to say, it is the most false of the 
ages, past and to come. 

For the violence of brute strength, for 
the preponderance of power, we have sub- 
stituted the skilful surprises of shrewd- 
ness; but a shrewdness delicate, genteel, 
well-dressed, well-educated, which would 
not permit the theft of a watch, but of a 
million — Yes; provided one robs with 
decency, with propriety, and gracefully. 

For brute violence we have substituted 
that moral kind which is legitimate, which 
is honest, which is genteel ; and for the few 
who still dare to use the fist or dagger we 
prepare well-furnished and well-guarded 
rooms, which we call prisons. We have 
suppressed, or shall suppress, the hangman 
and the gallows, and we murder only at 
wholesale, to the cheerful music of military 
bands and to the gay thunder of artil- 
lery ; and if there are any dead, they have 
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died gloriously, and should be grateful to 
us for cutting off their life in a manner so 
beautiful, noble, heroic, in order to render 
the throng of the living less harmful, and 
the streets of our cities better ventilated. 

And if we are still embarrassed by any 
injustice, God will provide for the op- 
pressed in a second and better life; and 
in that world the last shall be first, and 
shall receive with usury that blessed por- 
tion which they have not enjoyed here 
on earth. 

O just and sacred and divine hypocrisy, 
blessed be thou ! and blessed in thee that 
first fig-leaf plucked by Eve from the tree of 
good and evil ! It is thou, O miraculous 
leaf! which by the slow evolution of ages 
hast transformed thyself into the garments 
with which we hide our misery. It is thou 
that hast changed thyself into the immortal 
pages of our laws which dispense justice. 
It is thou that, lengthened and extended 
infinitely, dost cover up the sick in the 
hospital-bed, the corpse in the grave. 
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Thou panacea of every ill, compassionate 
healer of every pain, wise restorer of all 
weakness and of all human misery; thou 
first of all our virtues, thou most modest 
among our virtues, — why dost thou dare 
to call thyself a vice, thou a divine virtue 
among the human ones ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE BOUNDARIES OF THE KINGDOM OF TARTUFFE. 

IMPOSSIBILITY OF DESCRIBING THEM. — MY 

USELESS ATTEMPTS TO TRACE THE GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL CHART. — THE EXTREMES OF GOOD AND 
EVIL. — THE EXTREMES OF THE RIDICULOUS 
AND THE SUBLIME. 

YPOCRISY, among so many mir- 
acles which it performs every 
day with the power of a saint or 
a magician, among so many capital jumps 
in which it excels the agility of the squir- 
rel or the monkey, among so many prodi- 
gies of balancing in which it could give 
points to the aerial Mademoiselle Zaeo, 
accomplishes also this, — of touching the 
extremes of human nature. 

A country, however situated, will always 
border on two or three other countries; 
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but the boundary lines of the domains of 
the kingdom of Tartuffe have such form 
and extent that they dovetail into as many 
kingdoms and republics as go to make 
up the world of humanity; or rather, it 
touches all of them, if only with a finger's 
breadth of land, a streamlet, or a spur of a 
mountain. 

This is why it is easier to make a map 
of the ancient German Empire, or of the 
archipelago of Micronesia, than that of 
the kingdom of Tartuffe. Even the great- 
est geographers and chart-makers who 
have undertaken this bold enterprise have 
had to abandon it and to confess their 
failure. 

I too have exercised myself herein, mod- 
estly asking advice from the most learned 
of the Italian geographers, my friend Mal- 
fatti, and from Guido Cora, the king of 
chart-makers ; and in spite of their instruc- 
tions I have thrown away compass and 
pencil, and acknowledge my defeat. 

It is true the geographers describe coun- 
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tries which they have never seen, and 

map-makers make charts of regions which 

they have never touched, not even with a 

telescope; while I have descended into 

ail the valleys, have climbed up all the 

mountains, have traversed all the plains, 

and navigated all the rivers, streams, 

brooks, torrents, of the kingdom of Tar- 

tuffe. But this patient exploration has 

availed me nothing, and the great map is 

not yet made. In this ill-starred country 

land and water, mountains and valleys and 

seas, are so interwoven and so merged into 

the waters and lands of the neighbors that 

it is impossible to say whether one has his 

foot in the kingdom of Tartuffe or in some 

other neighboring State. And I should not 

even dare to say whether this kingdom is 

an island or a continent, an archipelago or 

a cluster of islands. 

For my part, if I were compelled, with 
the pistol at my breast, to christen it, I 
should say it is the labyrinth of the 
labyrinths. 
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Once a gleam of light flashed across my 
eyes, and I hoped to attain the end of my 
search. I would no longer follow the la- 
byrinth of the shores, more intricate than 
those of Dalmatia or of the Terra del 
Fuego ; but I would fix the boundaries of 
the kingdom of Tartuffe wherever I should 
see his banner floating. And I saw the 
banner; but even that was of so many 
colors, or I would say rather, of a color so 
indistinct and changeable, that while I 
looked at it it transformed itself into an- 
other. The iris has at least seven colors ; 
but the flag of Tartuffe is like an astonish- 
ing chameleon which I once saw in India, 
in the seraglio of the king of Jeypoor. 
Now it was an ashen gray, like the face of 
one who cheats at cards and who is sur- 
prised in the act; now red as scarlet, like 
a maid who sees suddenly the beloved of 
her heart in the street; now the greenest 
green, like one who searches the official 
gazette for a decoration which he expects, 
but does not find. And with all these red 

4 
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and gray and green, put now all the hundred 
thousand colors of the Roman mosaics, and 
you would have a faint idea of the tints of 
the chameleon of Jeypoor, and of the flag of 
the kingdom of Tartuffe. And this is the 
reason why it is almost impossible to de- 
tect a subject of that kingdom in the act 
of smuggling; and the customs officers of 
the neighboring countries resigned their 
posts some time ago. 

Just imagine ! Once after having made 
my geodetic triangulation, and after hav- 
ing at last dug up a book of trigonome- 
try, I seemed to have discovered in the 
territories of Tartuffe a river, which on the 
one side and on the other touched only the 
same country. Little by little I moved for- 
ward, marked the latitude and the longitude, 
tracing on my chart the long windings and 
returns of that river- Already I was on the 
point of crying, Victory ! Victory ! when I 
found myself at the very spot from which I 
had set out. In this doomed land it seems 
that even the rivers return to their source ! 
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But I would not discourage those who, 
with forces more adequate, shall under- 
take the arduous task of tracing the exact 
boundaries of the kingdom of Tartuffe, 
and I wish to give them the few data 
collected by me in my long and patient 
explorations. 

I found that hypocrisy touched the ex- 
tremes of good and of evil, of the ridic- 
ulous and of the sublime, — which is as if 
I should say it is inscribed on the whole 
sphere of human nature. Let us see if 
this is verified in the domain of facts which 
we all may observe with our eyes and 
touch with our hands. 

Compassion for the suffering of others 
causes us to tell lies every day, which are 
properly true and good acts ; so much is 
this true that we call them pious lies, 
and hurl the anathema of our detestation 
against any one incapable of them. 

A friend of ours, who has the rare talent 
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of never finding the right way in business 
matters, after a series of disasters has failed, 
without any crime, but with asinine stu- 
pidity of the grandest proportions. And 
we console him, telling him that nothing is 
lost, while a long future still remains before 
him, and excuse his blunders, — so taking 
him out of the very claws of desperation, 
or from the morass of discouragement. 

Another time a poor consumptive, whom 
we have not seen for a long while, asks us 
anxiously how we find him looking, and we 
say, forcing a smile, shamefully : ** Why, 
much better ; you have an excellent color. 
Would say, indeed, that you have grown a 
little stouter. Have patience; the pleas- 
ant season will soon be here, and you will 
be cured entirely." 

As many words, so many lies ! 

A poet of your acquaintance, after great 
effort sends you a little volume of Elze- 
virian verses, in which he starts afresh 
with every line, but where the ideas have 
neither head nor tail, and where there is 
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no verse in which one finds the least in- 
spiration or the weakest touch of art. He 
asks for your opinion. 

" I am no poet, and am not qualified to 
judge your little book. But I can say that 
I have read it with pleasure, and I seem 
to find in it a powerful inspiration, an 
exquisite touch of art. But I repeat my 
remark to you that my judgment has no 
value, — none at all." 

So many words, and just so many lies ! 

You are invited to a little family party, 
and after dinner the daughter of the house 
is invited by the papa to execute a bit of 
music on the pianoforte. 

What a long piece that is ! How many 
notes missed, how many struck falsely; 
what confusion where there should be so 
much distinctness, — what dulness where 
there should be so much emotion ! Oh, 
what irksomeness, what torture! The 
piece is finished. The damsel wipes the 
perspiration from her brow. The false- 
hoods die even on the lips of the most 
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audacious ; but the hands, more shameless 
than the lips, applaud all together, in a 
sacred harmony of pious hypocrisy. 

As much applause, so much falsehood ! 

And these may suffice for the thousand 
others, heard and spoken daily in salons, on 
the streets, in the theatres, in the schools, 
everywhere, wherever there is a man who 
suffers, or a woman who would suffer if 
you should express to her the hard and 
cruel truth. 

But there are often lies in which, along 
with the sympathy, you find also the 
weakness of characters; but others of 
them are entirely good, and they are those 
which mreik»^'6f intelligence and beautiful 
women use who to genius and beauty add 
that gentle fragrance, that " bloom " of 
fresh fruit which is modesty. 

Modesty itself is often a virtue wholly 
incrusted with hypocrisy; but it is sacred 
and cherished deception, which spares the 
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jealous crowd and the rival contempora- 
ries so many and so cruel pains. 

Modesty is the fig-leaf of Mother Eve, 
which serves to veil the brightness of the 
intellect, the rays of the sun of transcend- 
ent beauty. Without it how could we, 
men of the masses, endure that splendor 
and not be wounded by that light? 

So great is the pleasure which we feel 
when we find that a great man is modest, 
and a most lovely woman is not proud, 
that we come very near to estimating mod- 
esty higher than genius itself, more than 
beauty itself, and exclaim: *' So great, and 
so modest; so beautiful, and so little 
proud ! " 

On the other hand, a beautiful woman 
who finds herself among mahy^^lain ones, 
and who does not know how to conceal 
the light which radiates from heV counte- 
nance, which exhales from every pore of 
her skin without intending it, gives a «. 
psychical blow to each of those rivals. 
And the same thing happens to a man 
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who has the power of genius, or who 
can thunder with his will; but this is 
splendid. 

I do not deny that modesty is often sin- 
cere, and that it is often nothing else than 
the comparison which we make continu- 
ally between our powers and the height 
which we ought to climb; between that 
which we do, and that which we would 
do, — in a word, between the actual and 
the ideal. But ninety times in a hundred 
our modesty is a pious fraud, a pious 
lie, in order not to wound our neighbor, 
in order not to dazzle the eyes of the 
crowd who are not able to look the sun 
in the face. 

Hypocrisy attains the extreme of evil 
much more easily than that of good, both 
for the reason that it is itself evil, and 
because its elastic and protean nature ren- 
ders it capable of every deception, of 
every abuse, and of every infidelity. 

From the dissembling of a false love 
to the counterfeiting of bank-bills; from 
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treachery in the family to the betrayal 
of country, — every villany, every crime, 
may have need of the travesty of Tartuffe. 

And here I pause, because my little 
book on the Age of Tartuffe solicits per- 
usal by the fashionable world, and would 
give them the humoristic psychology of 
hypocrisy, not merely the history of crime, 
which already has so many students 
both of the ancient and of the modern 
school. 

If that great magician, Tartuffe, knows 
how to work the miracle of touching the 
two opposite poles of good and evil, he 
knows how to perform another, which cer- 
tainly is not inferior, and that is to go 
from the pole of the ridiculous to that of 
the sublime. 

Touching the ridiculous, Leopardi wrote 
a page which deserves to be repeated 
here; and certainly I should not know 
how to present the argument better than 
this most exalted genius and pessimist. 
Listen : — 
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" Persons are not ridiculous except when 
they desire to be, or to seem to be that 
which they are not. The poor man, the 
ignorant, the rustic, the sick, the aged, are 
never ridiculous so long as they are con- 
tent to appear such as they are, and con- 
fine themselves within the limits denoted 
by their condition ; but they are so when 
the old seeks to appear young, the sick 
well, the poor rich, when the ignorant 
would play the savant^ the countryman 
the citizen of the town. Even their bod- 
ily defects, however grave they may be, 
would only excite a passing smile if the 
man did not exert himself to hide them, 
that is, did not wish to seem not to possess 
them, — which is the claiming to be that 
which he is not. Whoever will observe 
carefully, will see that our defects and dis- 
advantages are not ridiculous, but it is the 
care which we take to hide them, and the 
desire to act as if we had them not. • . . 

" Those who, to make themselves agree- 
able, affect a moral character different 
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from their own, make a serious mistake. 
The effort, which it is not possible to sus- 
tain after a short space of time so that it 
shall not become visible, and the opposi- 
tion of the true character to the false, 
which from that time forth is continually 
manifest, render one much more unami- 
able and displeasing than he would be if 
frankly and constantly revealing his own 
character. Any character whatever, even 
the most unfortunate, has some traits not 
displeasing, which, through their genuine- 
ness being properly manifested, will please 
more than the most beautiful quality which 
is false. And generally the desire to be 
what we are not, spoils everything in 
the world; and numbers of people prove 
to be unendurable, for no other reason, 
who would be most pleasing if they were 
content to be themselves. Nor individ- 
uals only, — whole circles of people, even 
entire communities; and I know of va- 
rious provincial cities, cultivated and flour- 
ishing, which would be most delightful 
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places to live in, if it were not for a dis- 
tasteful imitation of the capital which pre- 
vails there, — that is, an effort to be, as far 
as is possible to them, metropolitan cities 
rather than cities of the provinces." 

In these ideas of Leopardi there is much 
matter concentrated ; but whoever should 
wish to write a volume on all the forms, 
comic and grotesque, of dissimulations and 
pretence, would have need of plenty of ink 
and plenty of paper, and if he had a witty 
vein, he could produce a book all filled 
with healthful and pleasing philosophy. 

From the ridiculous to the sublime is 
certainly no small step ; but King Tartuffe, 
with his legs so long, knows how to make 
the leap. 

To pretend to be in good circumstances 
which do not exist, in order to preserve 
intact one's own dignity, and not to ex- 
cite sympathy or solicit aid which one is 
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unable or unwilling to accept, is the virtue 
of noble spirits and strong characters. 

And to conceal sacrifices, great, cruel, 
daily, in order to leave our own loved 
ones to enjoy without remorse comfort 
bought with toil and blood, — this is vir- 
tue, and it is heroism. 

And to conceal pains, moral or physical, 
which are incurable, because one does not 
wish for pity, and so as to keep hope still 
alive in one who loves us, is a most diffi- 
cult matter; but the magnanimous heart 
of the strong ones attains to it. 

And to conceal one's own ambition in 
order not to wound the self-conceit of 
others, and to withdraw from a contest in 
which we should be sure to be victorious, 
so as to leave the palm to a friend, to a 
son, to a father, is a deception which 
should have a different name in the dic- 
tionary, a different term from the one 
which we use to denote the thousand dis- 
guises of King Tartuffe. 

Arria, who plunged the dagger into her 
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breast, and then extended it to Paetus 
with a smile, saying, " Take it, it does not 
hurt," uttered a sublime falsehood; but 
many other sublime falsehoods have been 
told, and are told, within the walls of 
home which do not pass into history; 
but they are preserved as precious in the 
inmost history of the human family and 
as patrimony of our moral greatness, like 
diamonds, which constitute the exalted and 
distinguished patrimony of our nobility. 




CHAPTER IV. 

WHY OUR AGE ABOVE ALL OTHERS DESERVES 
THE TITLE TARTUFFE. — OBJECTIONS TO THIS 
DESIGNATION, AND THE AUTHOR'S JUSTIFICA- 
TION. — PATERNITY OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. — HISTORICAL REASONS FOR THE 
GROWTH AND THE PERFECTING, ALTOGETHER 
MODERN, OF HUMAN HYPOCRISY. 

EFORE proceeding to the study 
of the different human decep- 
tions, of the divers travesties of 
King Tartuffe, I ought to justify the title 
which I have given to our age, for other- 
wise I might be accused of calumny. 

" And why do you wish to call ours the 
age of hypocrisy, when you tell us your- 
self that hypocrisy was born with the first 
man and first woman? Man has always 
had the same virtues and the same vices 
in every age ; at the most the virtues and 
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vices only change their names and dress, 
but the nature of good and evil remains 
always the same." 

Open the Bible, the book of books, and 
everywhere you will find that thousands 
of years before the first year Anno Dom- 
ini the women made for themselves false 
colors to tinge their faces and increase 
their beauty. 

In the ninth chapter of the Second Book 
of Kings, for example, I read (verses 29, 

30),— 

"Now in the eleventh year of Joram 
Ahaziah began to reign over Judah. 

" And when Jehu was come to Jezreel, 
Jezebel heard of it; and she painted her 
face, and adorned her head, and looked 
out of the window." 

And a century later the prophet Isaiah 
felt moved to rebuke the daughters of 
Zion, who adorned themselves too much, 
and played the coquette with all manner 
of artifices. 

The Assyrians, the Babylonians, the 
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Persians, and other Asiatic peoples, from 
the most remote antiquity, have painted 
their eyebrows and eyelids black, and have 
marked the outer angle of the eye with 
antimony black, to make it appear larger, 
more beautiful, more voluptuous. 

They also knew how to give bright tints 
to their faces and lips. 

I do not speak of the devices of our 
ancient Romans, because the sanguinary 
epigrams of Juvenal and Martial and of 
other Latin writers have preserved for 
posterity the record of the hundred stra- 
tagems which they knew how to employ 
to hide their age and the defects of 
nature. 

And with these physical deceptions are 
associated, in wonderful harmony, dissim- 
ulations, treason, and continual frauds. 
There is hardly a page in history which 
is not marked with some new device of 
King Tartuffe. Why then stigmatize just 
the nineteenth century only with a title so 
wanting in respect? 
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Because among the many psychological 
characteristics which distinguish our ; 
from the others, one of the most strikinj 
is just hypocrisy. And though every his-1 
torical period has within it all the human 
elements, yet they arc variously distributed 
and in different proportions, whereby one 
age deserves to be called ascetic, another 
chivalrous, another warlike, and so on, 
according to the more or less marked pre- . 
dominance of one or the other element. 

So human faces all have two eyes, one 
nose, one mouth, one chin; but every 
one of them has a distinctive character, 
which, when it suddenly strikes the eye, 
causes us to say: " What a pretty nose! 
What a delicate mouth ! What flashing 
eyes ! " 

Now (let our age not take offence), the 
nineteenth century is critical, is industrial, ^ 
is positive, is sceptical, and ever so many I 
other beautiful things and ugly things; \ 
but first of all, and above all, 
hypocritical. 
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And it is hypocritical because it is a 
period of transition from a past of vio- 
lence and ignorance which is not wholly 
buried, to a future of justice and enlight- 
enment which offers already the first glim- 
mering of the rosy morning light. 

The civil code forbids any inquisition 
into one's ancestry, but I deem it allow- 
able to trace the origin of the eras, which 
are not individuals, but the sum of mil- 
lions of men. 

Now the nineteenth century, in Eu- 
rope at least, is the son of '89 and of 
a Science, bold, exploring, audacious, im- 
patient. From the union of these two 
parents, violent to the verge of cruelty, 
and merciless to the extent of ferocity, 
has resulted a nervous, restless, capricious 
being, very discontented with the present, 
because it compares it continually with 
the distant and better panorama which 
its mother is revealing day by day. 
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The former ages contented themselves 
with being very powerful or ascetic, har- 
monizing their daily excesses with a final 
repentance which should throw open the 
gates of paradise. 

The strong appropriated the better part 
of the feast of life, the weak resigned 
themselves to the remnants and crusts, be- 
lieving in a golden loaf in heaven. The 
hands were cut off, or even the heads, of 
the too curious who ventured to lift a 
corner of the curtain which separates the 
present from the future, to see if there 
were a more comfortable dwelling on that 
side, or a better furnished table. 

But the year '89 came, and overwhelmed 
the strong in a sea of blood, promising to 
the oppressed that new fascinating trinity 
of liberty^ equality^ and fraternity which 
for a time remained inscribed on banners 
and on pieces of money, but which had 
neither cultus nor priests nor temples. 

The year '89 was united to a science 
which dared lay hold of everything, ana- 
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lyze everything; and there was born the 
nineteenth century, of which the true, 
authentic, dispassionate history can only 
be written by our remote descendants. 

The French Revolution, with brutal 
logic, desiring to bestow on all men these 
three boons, as inscribed on their own 
banners, sought to massacre all who did 
not think with them. As if the gallows 
could destroy in the bosom of the mother 
the unborn, who all have the blood of 
their father in their veins, — forgetting, 
moreover, that in every great battle many 
succeed in escaping from the fire of de- 
struction who preserve unharmed, and even 
a hundredfold multiplied, the thoughts of 
the dead. 

And there were born sons of the new 
generation, not, indeed, baptized at the 
sacred fountain of holy water, but in the 
blood of '89, and were called children of 
the Revolution, and were all marked with 
the three fateful words, liberty^ equality^ 
and fraternity. But alas! the codes die 
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out, and new ones are printed; the ban- 
ners are burned, or dyed over. But men 
can be stamped over only superficially; 
only their dress can be renewed. The 
blood which flows in their veins, the mar- 
row which fills their bones, cannot change 
except very slowly, and not at all by 
means of cannons or executioners, only 
by the long and silent broodings of many 
generations. 

In Africa, in Asia, in America, I have 
seen many times negroes, Indians, sava- 
ges, dressed in European style, and have 
found them ridiculously grotesque and 
mournfully comic, — real monkeys dressed 
d la harlequin. Well, we men of the nine- 
teenth century are all of us just like 
them ; we are still men of the middle 
ages, dressed after the fashion of the new 
liberty and the new science. 

Have you ever seen the monkey which 
the Savoyard carries around with him on 
his travels, seen what a sad figure he 
makes when, at the sound of the organ 
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and of the whip, he must stand erect like 
a man ? Well, we all, children of a stormy- 
revolution and of a youthful science, pre- 
sent exactly the picture of that poor mon- 
key in the garb of a man. 

We also are upright, and look up toward 
heaven, — the heaven of purest, loftiest 
ideality, but where our hands cannot reach, 
and often not even our eyes, unless aided 
by powerful telescopes. 

Erect, indeed, we are, by virtue of psy- 
chological whips and ideal music, but 
tempted every moment to resume our 
monkey form, to scratch ourselves at will, 
and to wage war a little on the fleas and 
all the small vermin for which the year 
'89 could not find a redeeming ointment. 

And when the public morality is satis- 
fied, and our guardian sleeps, we make 
faces at him, revenging ourselves for our 
long restraint, and are monkeys again; 
that is, animals still impregnated with all 
the fetid odors of the holes and morasses 
from which we have emerged. 
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We respect the laws above everything 
when in the hands of the judge or the 
officer; but not seldom our respect for 
them fails, and we besmirch them with 
mud. We respect the eternal princi- 
ples of '89, but we seek to give them a 
new cut, adapting them to our mem- 
bers, still villous, and to our still savage 
tastes. 

The men of '89 have made sacred the 
woes of so many centuries, promising one 
equal justice to all, one liberty to all right 
desires, one fraternity among all the une- 
qual. But alas ! justice is a very costly 
medicine; liberty cannot be managed by 
the ignorant; and the fraternizers are all 
men who cannot enjoy their own proper 
liberty except by usurping that of others. 
And these three ideals, which one writes 
in a single line, are so far away from us, 
so difficult to apprehend and acquire, that 
we find ourselves always, from our birth 
to our death, shut up between the horns 
of this deadly dilemma, — Either to be 
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willing and not able, or to be able and 
not willing. 

And while on the one hand the social 
ideal seems to recede the more we desire 
to approach it, like a will-o'-the-wisp, sci- 
ence, inexorable, indefatigable, merciless, 
throws down whatever remains of the an- 
cient churches, for fear they may fall on 
and crush us, without a thought of build- 
ing new ones ; and when it has levelled 
the ground with pickaxe and spade, it 
breaks the crust of our planet with ham- 
mer and mallet, examines each crevice, 
breaks every clod, cleaves every rock, and 
calmly replies to any one who asks: 
"And what are you doing, sacrilegious 
man? " " / seek for truth ! " as if the truth 
had ever been sufficient for this feather- 
less biped, who after being ashamed of 
his nakedness has clothed himself, and 
after being clothed and after having eaten 
and drunken and slept, always discon- 
tented, demands a player who may de- 
lude him, and a poet who may divert 
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him, with things which never happened and 
which never will happen. 

And after all this strife within him which 
makes man the cruellest enemy to man; 
after this fruitless strife which exists now 
a hundred years, — you still dare ask me 
why I call ours the age of Tartuffe, and 
you ask me still why hypocrisy reigns 
over and governs everything human ! 

But hypocrisy exists and perfects itself 
from day to day because we do not wish 
to return to the ignorance of our fathers, 
nor do we yet dare to complete the great 
social revolution which began in '89 ; but 
hypocrisy exists, and will exist still as 
chief sovereign of every human power, 
because we have need of fabrics, double 
thick, and opaque with lies, in order to 
cover up all that which is still left to us 
of the bristly and the savage beneath our 
goat-skin raiment. 

We are still cannibals, but cannibals 
clothed by the tailor in a new civilization. 
The gloves have not extracted the claws, 
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nor have breeches extinguished the im- 
pure instincts of the beast; nor have 
houses and temples of marble suppressed 
the desires of the thief, the assassin, the 
traitor. 

But we do not, for this, renounce our 
claim to be angels. With our feet in the 
mire, shoes or no shoes, it matters little ; 
yet in our schools, in our books, in our 
churches, we go on feeling of our ribs to 
see whether the wings are yet sprouting 
which are to bear us on high, where in 
truth those three lofty ideals reign which 
'89 inscribed upon its banner. 

And since we are social animals, and 
wish neither to perceive the goatish effluvia 
of our neighbors, nor to inflict upon them 
our own animal exhalations, we have per- 
fected the art of perfumery, of unguents, 
of varnishes, and succeed in enduring our- 
selves, in tolerating ourselves, and from 
time to time even feel a little liking 
for ourselves, thanks to that sacred and 
blessed hypocrisy which renders civil 
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society possible, and serves us as etiquette, 
as inner purity, which disinfects us, which 
perfumes us and adorns us. 

The age to come will be able to call 
itself non-Tartuffian only on one of two 
conditions, — 

Either on condition of a return to the 
ignorance and violence of antiquity; or on 
condition of inscribing boldly and reso- 
lutely in the hearts and thoughts of all, 
those ideals which up to this hour we have 
only inscribed on our banners and written 
in our laws. 

When the without shall be the same as 
the within, lying will be a useless art, and 
hypocrisy will be preserved in the future 
museums of psychology as we preserve 
to-day the arrows and stone hatchets of 
our ancestors of the fourth century. 




CHAPTER V. 

SHOCKING WORDS AND GENTEEL THINGS. — THE 
SMALL CHANGE OF DAILY HYPOCRISY, OF 
NECESSARY HYPOCRISIES, AND OF GENTEEL 
HYPOCRISIES. ^ HYPOCRISY THE MEDIUM OF 
ALL THE MEDIUMS. — APOLOGY FOR THE ORIGIN 
OF MAN AND OF HIS FALSEHOODS. — THE HYP- 
OCRITICAL SURROUNDING IN WHICH WE LIVE. 

JAN, desiring, as far as possible, to 
satisfy his lawful or semi-lawful 
desires, and many times his un- 
lawful ones also, but without renouncing 
the honorable title of a rational and 
moral being, has found a way to conciliate 
the two things, — inventing terrible and 
detestable words with which to stigmatize 
the vices which he so much delights in, 
and at the same time making for them 
others genteel, indulgent, complacent, 
which express the same sin, but without 
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inspiring any one with horror, or even 
with repugnance. 

This philological trick would be enough 
to prove that he is the most of a hypocrite 
of all the inhabitants of his planet ; that he 
is the Tartuffe of the Tartuffes. 

Open the dictionary, and you will find 
under the letter T the word tradigione (trea- 
son). And who would commit such a crime ; 
who would not be ashamed ever to be a 
traitor? But under the letter F you find 
the word furberia (artifice) ; under A the 
words avvedutezza and accortezza (shrewd- 
ness, cunning) ; and you may practise real 
and virtual treachery every day, but by 
remaining simply sharp, shrewd, cunning, 
be without any suspicion of treachery. 

And what a coarse word that is, soisual- 
ist ! And who would ever be willing to 
have it attached to his own proper name? 
But one may be gallant^ enamoured of the 
fair seXy epicure^ man of pleasure ^ without 
feeling himself affronted. 

What a dreadful word always is adultery! 
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Repugnant in the dictionary, infamous in 
law, one which so often joins to itself the 
prison-cell or the death penalty. But be 
not disconcerted! One may have a ca- 
price, be misled by his desires, be a little 
lax in affairs of the heart, without losing 
the esteem of men, or even of women. 

Flattery is an offensive word, which ex- 
presses a most offensive idea, and no one 
in the world would wish to be flattered ; 
but we may accept without a blush compli- 
ments^ words too kind. We would not be 
flattered^ — God forbid ! But we may allow 
opinions to be expressed concerning us 
which are very indulgent^ too indulgent. 

And who will ever confess that he hates ? 
But one may feel a noble dislike. One may 
not be a miser without reproach, but may 
well be very economical. One may not love 
idleness y but one may adore quiet rest ; and 
so on. We may satisfy all our caprices, 
even the most sinful, provided they do not 
receive the dreadful name of vice^ but are 
dressed d la mode in the pleasing little pet 
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names which our hypocrisy has known 
how to invent 

Study grammar and orthography, learn 
the Dictionary of Synonyms by heart, and 
I will assure you of impunity for nine 
tenths of the rascalities that man can com- 
mit in this valley of hypocrisy. 

There are necessary dissimulations daily, 
which form the small change of Tartuffe, 
and which are paid out every day and 
every hour without our noticing them, so 
great a part do they make up of the ne- 
cessities of social life. It is an account 
current of mutual courtesies, the a, ^, c of 
the most elementary etiquette. 

Make an analysis of your doings for one 
day only of your life, and you will find 
that at least a hundred lies per day are 
necessary in order that you may stand 
well with yourself and with your neighbor. 
It is like daily bread, which is simply indis- 
pensable to our life. And still the theolo- 
gians tell us that for every lie seven years 
in purgatory will be reckoned ! 
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You are hardly out of your house, you 
have not yet crossed the street, and in your 
first encounter you have committed a half 
dozen hypocrisies. You meet a certain 
Titian, whom you hardly know, and who 
is entirely indifferent to you: you salute 
him with a smile, and lift your hat. Two 
lies at once: the smile, because it is an 
expression of pleasure at the meeting, 
while it really is of no consequence to 
you ; and the removal of your hat, because 
a sign of respect, and you have no respect 
at all for the gentleman. 

** I have heard with regret that your 
mother-in-law is very ill.'* 

" Yes ; but now, thank God, she is out 
of danger." 

" Oh ! I am very glad of it, very glad 
indeed." 

Third lie, because you have never seen 
that lady, and her health is to you of just 
no importance at all. 

" I pray that the cure may be complete 
very speedily." 
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Fourth lie, because you pray for noth- 
ing and nobody. 

" Thanks for t&e kindness of your heart." 

**I hope to see you again, and very 
soon." 

This very soon is a fifth lie. 

And if you have told five lies in a few 
seconds, your acquaintance has returned at 
least as many in the same time ; and so the 
account is balanced, — no debit, no credit, 
and both satisfied. 

The necessary dissimulations are almost 
always interwoven with genteel lies ; that is, 
with those daily expenditures of amiability 
which we make, with the assurance that we 
shall be repaid by others. It is not only 
and not always through vanity that we hide 
our defects, physical and moral, but it is 
for a more noble reason, — that we may not 
be displeasing to those who approach us. 

This desire — a mutual protection against 
vanity, against unpleasant impressions and 
moral violence of every sort — is the neces- 
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sary foundation of all social etiquette, and 
is constructed entirely of sweet and de- 
lightful deceptions. And we call him 
coarse, eccentric, detestable, who does not 
pay this tribute to the age of Tartuffe and 
to the exigencies of civil life. 

From the smile with which one salutes 
his neighbor who is indifferent, or worse, — 
hostile, — to him, hypocrisy penetrates all 
our social customs, so as to enter into the 
most delicate variations, and so as to tinge 
every word, every gesture, every expres- 
sion of opinion. 

One needs to be very ingenious, or to 
have a strong character, in order to ex- 
press on the instant, precisely, with ear- 
nestness, without reserve, one's opinion on 
any point whatsoever, material or moral. 

The fashionable man first smiles, then 
looks in the face of his questioner, some- 
times coughs, or shakes his head, before 
uttering a single monosyllable, and gains 
time meanwhile to read in his neighbor's 
eye what is the opinion desired. 
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And perhaps the other's dissimulation 
is superior to his, and it happens that 
smiles, spasms of coughing, sibylline ges- 
tures, alternate with monosyllables of no 
meaning, and conditional tenses present 
and past; till the two duellists separate, 
content the one with the other, without 
having freed their minds in the least, and 
without having permitted their own opin- 
ion to be remotely suspected. 

The smile is one of the simplest and 
most automatic forms of hypocrisy; but 
it rises to sarcasm, to joking, to wit, to 
double-entendrey — all in all an arsenal of 
insidious and even brilliant weapons, with 
which the men of this age of Tartuffe, 
defending their own vanity, wound with- 
out killing, and bite without drawing 
blood. 

Hypocrisy is the medium of all human 
elements, the good and the bad, the gro- 
tesque and the sublime; it is the consti- 
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tution yielded to the oppressed by the 
violent, through compulsion, by the great 
to the small. And if this medium has in- 
creased so much in our age that I, as the 
first one, perhaps, have christened it Tar- 
tuffe, it is because in no other epoch have 
more diverse and more opposite elements 
met together. 

You should know that once our planet 
was inhabited by angels, and they were 
most beautiful, and loved each other, even 
though they were all women. (The men, 
through the vanity of their sex, make all 
the angels masculine; but this is a bare- 
faced lie, the angels, on the contrary, being 
all feminine.) 

Now, it happened once that a demon, 
envious of so much happiness and so 
much beauty, descended to earth and car- 
ried off the most beautiful of the angels 
while she was asleep, and made her his 
wife ; and from this union man was born. 
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And it is in this way that the blood of 
angels and the blood of demons flow 
in the veins of us all. When these two 
opposite elements are at war (which 
occurs daily), we follow that line which 
physicists call the diagonal^ and moralists 
hypocrisy. And hypocrisy is not only a 
diagonal line, but is also a curve. (The 
mathematicians will please pardon me 
this solecism.) 

Truth is a right line, enthusiasm is a 
right line, virtue is a right line, heroism is 
a right line, genius is a right line ; but the 
major part of man, which is not genius, nor 
heroism, nor virtue, nor enthusiasm, lives 
on hypocrisy, and finds in hypocrisy that 
surrounding medium, that temperate zone, 
in which alone it can live and thrive and 
multiply. 

Mediocrity, which desires the greatest 
without the ability to attain it, is hypoc- 
risy. And from the wine merchant who 
sells wine, and from the baker who sells 
bread, to the author who sells books, one 
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and all these little and great industrialists 
of the social kitchen prepare for us and 
sell to us hypocritical products. 

The wine merchant gives us watered 
wine, or wine made without grapes; the 
grocer gives us butter made without milk ; 
and the baker bread whiter than genuine 
flour. 

And the journalist gives us a news- 
paper with a false date, that is more 
recent than the true one. 

And the editor makes up for us edi- 
tions by the half hundred which have one 
cipher too many, and which are not even 
new editions. 

And the writer gives us as new, old 
pages newly varnished. 

And the educator gives us a false 
science, on the outside gold, and sheet- 
iron within. 

And the legislator gives us a justice 
which IS unjust, but has the look of suit- 
able equality. 

And the women give us false curves, 
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made with pieces of whalebone and com- 
pressed air. And all the world gives us 
silver-plated smiles, and galvanic hand- 
claspings, and compliments full of affecta- 
tion and falseness. 

And all are satisfied with this perpetual 
harlequinade ; and we wear masks in car- 
nival, only to persuade ourselves, with 
exalted hypocrisy, that we have our faces 
uncovered the rest of the year; and we 
go to the theatre every evening, so as to 
persuade ourselves that we live a true life 
the remainder of the day, and play neither 
comedy nor farce. 

And in every journal we insert a riddle, 
a charade, a puzzle, or a rebus, so as to con- 
vince ourselves that all the rest is simple 
and clear as the water at the fountain; 
while our life altogether is a perpetual 
masquerade, an eternal comedy, a riddle, 
the solution of which is ever set down for 
a to-morrow which never comes ! 

And so it comes to pass that the air 
which surrounds us is an atmosphere of 
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falsehoods, the water which we drink a 
sea of impositions ; and born and reared 
in this infected air and on this muddied 
water, we end by duping ourselves, by 
not distinguishing any more the true from 
the false, the honest from the dishonest, 
the just from the unjust ; and in perpet- 
ual contradiction with our own selves, we 
leave the true and the just well guarded 
in the shrines of a temple which we never 
visit, to which we devote no other cul- 
tus than barren words and more barren 
phrases. 




CHAPTER VI. 

HYPOCRISIES CORPOREAL. THE PIOUS AND AU- 
DACIOUS DESIRE OF A GERMAN PHYSIOAN. 

THE SIXTEEN WALKING UES OF A LADY MADE 

UP A NUOVO. THE MORE REPREHENSIBLE 

HYPOCRISIES MADE BY THE MODISTE AND 

DRESSMAKER. DIRECT CONTRADICTIONS BE-, 

TWEEN WHAT IS TAUGHT AND WHAT IS PRAC- 
TISED. — THE REAL MORALITY TAUGHT TO 
THE ROSEBUD. 

GERMAN physician some few 
years ago ventured to write a 
very audacious book, in which, 
among other strange innovations, he ad- 
vised men and women to go about entirely 
nude. 

Of course it is understood that this was 
to be only in summer, or in those coun- 
tries where it is always warm. 
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From this reform, according to the 
author, there would result infinite advan- 
tages. First of all, the sun, kissing the 
whole surface of our bodies, would render 
them more enduring against variations of 
temperature, and fuller of blood and of 
life ; the limbs, free from all constraint and 
from all bandages and lacings, would move 
with agility and vigor, and the health 
would derive therefrom an inestimable 
benefit. But this is not all: men and 
women would display their corporeal de- 
fects, which the tailor and shoemaker and 
staymaker know so well how to conceal ; 
and when one wished to choose a wife or 
a husband, it would no longer be possible 
to be deluded regarding the reality and 
abundance of the attractions which are 
included in the marriage contract. 

The advice of this brave German phy- 
sician will certainly not be followed ; mod- 
esty exists, is the fruit of a long historical 
evolution in human progress, and is not 
to be destroyed by one book. On the 
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other hand, those interested in concealing 
their defects are too numerous to permit 
the tailors and modistes to tremble for 
their future. Man and woman will con- 
tinue to wear clothes. 

That which I would wish is not nudity, 
but a little less of the false in the paints 
and pastes which make up our toilet. 

I have written so much concerning the 
injuries to our health received from paint- 
ing, from artificial compression of the feet 
and waist, from the excessive tightness 
of clothing, that I really would not wish 
to repeat myself, and would wish only 
to speak of the moral injury inflicted on 
human dignity by these lies. For the 
rest, I refer the reader to the appendix 
which he will find at the end of this little 
book, and where, under the guidance of 
my friend the celebrated Dr. Kleucke,^ 
he will be able to read a list of sufficient 



1 Dr. Hermann Kleucke : Diatetische Kosmetik, 
oder Schonheit u. Gesundheitspflege. 4th ed., Leipzig, 
1888. 
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length of cosmetics with which man seeks 
to deceive himself and others. 

» » 

In all times men have labored to con- 
ceal their defects, whether these were due 
to Mother Nature, to the ravages of time, 
or to the accidents of life. But I believe 
that perhaps in no other period of history 
have the deceptions been so numerous or 
so specious as in ours. 

Take a lady, such as we see so often, 
walking in our streets or glittering in the 

boxes of our theatres. She can display 

< 

before us, — 

(i) Hair dyed black or golden blond. 
(2) Eyebrows more dense and blacker 
than the natural color. (3) Opening of 
the eye lengthened by means of sulphide 
of antimony. (4) Lips reddened by cos- 
metics. (5) Artificial teeth. (6) Skin 
of the face more white than is natural. 
(7) Skin of the face more pink than 
is natural. (8) Shoulders marbled with 
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benzoin. (9) Bust fuller than is natural. 
(10) Waist more slender than is natu- 
ral. (11) Abdomen reduced artificially. 

(12) Crinolines of whalebone or puffs. 

(13) Feet much smaller than is natural. 

(14) Hips much broader than is natural. 

(15) Finger-nails more rose-colored than 
is natural. (16) Wrinkles concealed by 
judicious cosmetics ! And I do not men- 
tion all! 

When I see one of these living false- 
hoods I experience a feeling of revulsion, 
of compassion, and of abasement, — 

Revulsion^ because I imagine that a 
creature painted in that style would stain 
with black or red or white, husband or 
child who should approach near enough ; 

Pity, because I recall the effort which 
that poor woman must have made, the 
tortures she must have suffered, in striving 
to delude the haute voUe and the mob ; 

Abaseynenty by reason of that portion of 
shame which I also feel in having brothers 
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and sisters in Christ who do not submit to 
the inevitable ravages of time, but convert 
the whole body into a living lie, carrying 
imposition and falsehood on every frag- 
ment of the skin, on every hair of the head, 
and in every palpitation of life. 

Oh ! who is it that these believe they 
can ever delude? Perhaps in the dubious 
twilight of their dark salons, perhaps in the 
pale penumbra of the churches, or of the 
streets badly lighted, they may be able, 
for a moment, to charm a blackbird or 
delude some simple-minded one; but how 
much more bitter will be the delusion 
when Nature shall resume her rights, and 
shall seek to test by her discerning touch, 
the metal beneath the lacquer, and the 
material beneath the dye. 

Oh, if the painted men and varnished 
women could only be sensible of at least 
one among the many observations which 
attend them in the streets, in the markets, 
in the salons, wherever they parade their 
physical hypocrisy ! — 
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" What beautiful dye ! '* " What a fine 
picture ! " " That painting must have cost 
her dear enough ! " *' Oh, what a beauti- 
ful pallet!" **But who has executed that 
enamelling ! " " And that plaster-work 
too ! " etc. 

And take notice that human malice in 
weighing falsehoods always overruns both 
in weight and measure ; and if a man who 
does not accept the gray hairs of age has 
fifty years, the kind heart of his neighbor 
will at once accuse him of sixty, — whereas 
if he should frankly expose his white hairs, 
no one would think of making him a free 
gift of a decade of years. 

But the worst physical hypocrisies are not 
those which seek to conceal the infirmities 
of age or birth ; the most malignant lies are 
not those committed through vanity. But 
other and more dastardly ones are taught 
by mothers to their daughters, and b)'' tailors 
and modistes to all, to provoke wantonness, 
to teach vice, covering it with a thick mask 
of false modesty and false shame. 
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We teach our daughters to blush at the 
gaze of a young lover; we tell them to 
conceal their feet under the shadow of 
their skirts, and to expose to the gaze 
of the curious public as little as possible 
of bare skin ; but immediately after, order 
the stay-maker to construct an attractive 
bust, causing the luxuriant fruit of the 
jardin d' Amour to develop and mature 
on a maiden vine, and we desire the dress- 
makers to give to the girlish forms of our 
daughters curves which Nature permits 
only to matrons and Hottentots. And 
how can you expect in so great a contra- 
diction of words and works, in such an 
antagonism between false modesty and 
bold audacity, that the sacred lily of inno- 
cence will remain without spot? To which 
of the precepts shall our daughters give 
heed, — to those written in the books on 
morals, or to those learned from modiste 
and milliner? Shall they hide their feet, 
and then revenge themselves by exposing 

bare shoulders and false busts and false 

7 
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hips ? Shall they obey the laws of mod- 
esty with their feet, and with false charms 
of the flesh sacrifice to wantonness ? Shall 
they conceal desire, that it may become 
more ardent ; shall they conceal the sting, 
that it may pierce the better, and wound 
more deeply? 

If our daughters, with so much instruc- 
tion in hypocrisy, do not all grow up co- 
quettes and flirts, it is because there are 
adamantine natures which a lie cannot 
sully and which vice cannot corrode ; but 
the great multitude, which grow up un- 
conscious of this evil atmosphere of uni- 
versal hypocrisy, learn to-day to cheat 
with false curves and with tight lacings, 
so as later to learn to deceive with false 
smiles, false affections, with daily vice, be- 
neath the soft and noiseless cover of mod- 
esty, which guards the ear from all harsh 
sounds, all noisy collisions with the de- 
ceiver, which hides the wounds daily in- 
flicted on innocence, on virtue, on truth ! 
You loving mothers, you wise teachers, re^ 
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spect Nature, which with so much delibera- 
tion and with so much delicacy unfolds 
little by little and in a long series of years 
that bud which shall some day be a rose 
luxuriant in perfume and in color. 

Nature, which should be the first teacher 
of every virtue, just as it is the mother of 
all, for some years preserves the infant 
form for our girls who are still children in 
mind and body ; then very slowly to that 
angel form she tenderly applies her magic 
pencil, outlining the woman in the child, 
and the angel in the woman. The straight 
lines, too rigid, bend little by little, as if they 
obeyed some inspiration of youth from 
within, which grows and expands, and the 
bud, more green than red, becomes more 
red than green ; but even in the May-song 
which wafts toward a grateful heaven so 
much fragrance and so many charms of 
color, the green sepals never disappear, nor 
do they ever abandon the red petals ; and 
the green, which is modesty, dies with the 
red, which triumphs, without ever leaving it. 
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And you, on the contrary, ignorant and 
uncultivated mothers, seek to open by 
force, and to do violence to, that bud of 
Nature, and throw the garment of the 
clown upon that maiden form, and convert 
the pure and sacred flower of unconscious 
innocence into a mixture of odors alluring 
and exciting. 

And then you marvel if the flowers 
brazenly open, become the prey of the 
fetid scarabees and the impetuous hornets ; 
and you deplore, then, with false tears 
that the hypocrisy, poured with the dew 
of heaven into that cup of gold which an 
innocent maiden is, should increase and 
invade every recess of her heart, making 
ready false virtue and false vices, poison- 
ing love, infecting the family, and demor- 
alizing the large circle of human society. 



^b^ 



CHAPTER VII. 

HYPOCRISY OF THE HEART. — EDUCATION IS THE 
CHIEF INSTRUCTOR OF IT. — LAWS AGAINST THE 
SUPERLATIVE. — ALL PERJURERS AND ALL GAS- 
CONS. — THE THREE CONTRADICTORY LAWS 
WHICH GOVERN THE WORLD. — MODERN MON- 
UMENTS THE PREFERRED FORM OF SOCIAL 
HYPOCRISY. 

IE are so accustomed from our 
birth to make and to receive 
compliments, we are so much in 
the habit of showing respect and affection 
for all, that it becomes very difficult for us 
to detect when we are praised in sport, or 
when kindness is shown to us through 
habit. 

More than half our education consists 
in teaching us to disguise our emotions 
and to express that which we do not feel ; 
and this happens without evil intention on 
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our part, — on the contrary, with the good 
intention of pleasing polite men and gentle 
women. It is always the same fatal pre- 
tence which gnaws at the root of the plant, 
the civil man, — the arrogant pretension, 
the desire to be, or to seem to be, one and 
all, perfect men and incomparable women. 

It is natural that most of the persons 
whom we meet in the great highway of life 
should be totally indifferent to us, and that 
some should prove out and out repugnant 
to us at first sight. 

But polite education teaches us that it is 
proper to conceal the antipathy and to 
gild the indifference with a coating of 
courtesy, whereby, when indeed we do 
feel a sentiment of deep veneration or 
lively sympathy for any one, we are con- 
strained to have recourse to the arsenal of 
superlatives, if we have not used them all 
up already in daily compliments and trivial 
courtesies. 

Oh ! if I could be, for a half hour only, 
a sovereign without constitution, I would. 
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among the so numerous faws which Parlia- 
ment will never enact, promulgate this one : 
In all the domain of the Kingdom of 
Sincerity the use of superlatives is absolutely 
forbidden^ these being properly only suitable 
for the savage races and for the babes of 
civilization. Every superlative used in 
conversation shall be punished with forced 
labor. Hyper-superlatives^ laudatory hyper- 
boleSy and all other similar fulsome verbal 
compliments shall be reckoned as equivalent 
to homicide^ and accordingly punishable by 
death or by hard labor for life. 

m 
« « 

It being a duty to show by our educa- 
tion that every man deserves esteem and 
good-will just because he is a man, we are 
bound to swallow exceedingly bitter mor- 
sels every moment, doing violence to our 
nature and offending the truth ; and the in- 
different and the antipathetic are hardly 
gone out beyond the reach of our fulsome 
compliments before we revenge ourselves 
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for the moral violence done to us by our 
own selves by vilifying those whom we 
praised, and throwing mud at those whose 
hands we pressed a few minutes before. 

This fickleness, this exhibition of two- 
sidedness, at first shocks our moral sense; 
but after that, we accustom ourselves to do 
as others do, and become almost all de- 
votees of the two-faced Janus who in all 
the religions of the world should be the 
first idol, the first god of the Tartuffian 
world. 

The abuse of the superlative is indeed 
not confined to our daily conversational 
language, but penetrates lower down into 
human nature, insinuating itself into the 
relations of friends, into the growth of 
affection, into social compacts. 

Hence arise oaths of eternal friendship, 
sacred promises of unending affection, 
transcendent ideals of sacrifice and of ab- 
negation, sublime hymns of heroism that 
rise to heaven from every hut and from 
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every palace, from the homes of families 
where men are formed, to the halls of 
legislation where men are governed. In 
w^ords there is no ideal which can satisfy 
the featherless biped, there is no flight of 
which he feels himself incapable ; in deeds, 
there is no transaction to which he will not 
lower himself, no villany to which he will 
not stoop, provided appearances are saved, 
and that immortal palladium which we 
preserve in the sacred tabernacle of ancient 
hypocrisies is not spotted. 

I find such a continual contrast, such 
a violent contradiction, between what we 
are and what we would wish to appear to 
be, that I do not know what to compare 
cultivated men to, unless to those crea- 
tures condemned forever to tread the earth 
with their feet, but who wear paste-board 
wings for show, or to pigmies who walk 
always upon the stilts of their superlatives 
and their hypocrisies. 

I do not deny that at the bottom of all 
this there may be a grain of good inten- 
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tion, an unconscious effort to advance, to 
improve, to rise above the crowd which 
ruminates and sleeps ; and it is this which 
caused me to say that hypocrisy is a hom- 
age rendered to virtue. 

And homage it maybe; but when this 
homage endures for ages, barren and Pla- 
tonic, when one continues to adore a God 
afar off and invisible, without approaching 
him, I ask myself if it were not wiser, more 
moral, more worthy, to bring the God of 
the ideal a little nearer to us, there, where- 
to we may hope to reach by rising on tip- 
toes or by extending our arms. 

Instead of wishing to be always heroes, 
always martyrs, always angels, would it not 
be better to content ourselves with being 
gentlemen, but gentlemen in truth and 
always, — in our walking, in our every- 
day life, as well as in social duties ; at 
home as well as at church ; in the house 
and in parliament? 

It is said that Gascony is the paradise of 
milliners, and it is said that France is the 
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Gascony of Europe. Very well; I take 
another step forward, and enlarging the 
geographical borders of definitions, I will 
say that Europe altogether, with all its 
civil colonies, scattered through the world, 
is the Gascony of our planet, the paradise 
of the upstarts, of the boasters, of the 
Rodomontes and Don Quixotes. 

In the new penal code I know that, with 
wise intelligence, punishment for perjury 
has been abolished. Had we continued 
this punishment, to be logical we should 
have had to punish all human society 
whatsoever. And who of us is not, or has 
not been, perjured in regard to something 
or somebody? Have we not lifted the first 
three fingers of the right hand to heaven ; 
have we not, perhaps, laid the left on the 
sacred volume of the Gospels ; have we 
not sworn eternal fidelity to a man or to a 
woman, to a principle or a cause, to heaven 
or to earth ? And then the star by which 
we swore has descended into the twilight 
of evening, and then has set in the dark- 
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ness of a past which does not return. And 
other suns will have risen to which we have 
made the same oath, and these suns in 
their turn will have set ; and the oaths and 
the perjuries will have followed the one the 
other, as the days succeed to the nights, in 
endless alternation, and we have accus- 
tomed ourselves to this vibration without 
suffering the first approach of any sea- 
sickness. 

We, the rest of us, Christians and cul- 
tured men, are governed by at least three 
different codes, while we ought to have but 
one only. Now, a law when written is so 
far forth hypocritical, and sows falsehood 
in the ways of justice. Besides, these three 
codes do not always declare the same thing; 
often they even contradict one another 
openly, shamefully. 

In the Gospels it is written that if a man 
smite thee on one cheek, thou shalt offer 
him the other, so as not to violate the law 
of symmetry. 
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In the penal code it is written that if one 
smite thee, thou shalt accuse the offender, 
and he shall be punished by law. 

In the code of public opinion, which is 
neither written nor printed, but which is 
stronger than the other two, it is ordered 
that when thou art struck, thou shalt send 
thy seconds to the offender, with whom thou 
shalt fight a duel and kill or be killed, ac- 
cording to the vicissitudes of fortune. 

Which of these codes must you obey to 
maintain your moralty ? With which ought 
you to comply, in order to feel that you 
are a gentleman, and to preserve that 
character? 

In the law of God it is written that it 
IS a mortal sin even to covet the wife of 
another. 

In the civil law it is written that adultery 
IS punishable with the severest penalties. 

In the code of public opinion a genteel 
witticism or a compliment punishes the 
infidelity of a man or that of a woman, 
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and no one will refuse his proper esteem 
to a gallant husband. 

But which of these three codes should 
I follow? Why, in a question of such 
delicacy, should there be such conflict of 
opinions? Why? 

Because we are always those featherless 
bipeds who walk on stilts, and wear wings 
of stamped paper, and strut about the 
stage in life's theatre always dressed as 
giants, heroes, angels, on stilts, with wings, 
or with clanging arms. Because we are 
all dramatic performers, great and small, 
now caricaturists, now clowns, now tyrants ; 
often all three characters at once. 

Among the hundred and one definitions 
of the intelligent man of Linnaeus, notice 
this, which is among the best, — 

" Man is a comic animal par excellence^ 

And when we laugh at the grimaces of 
monkeys, without knowing it we laugh at 
ourselves, who are a hundred thousand 
times more buffoons than they, — we, who 
ten times a day wrinkle our Olympic brows, 
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stamped by the finger of God with the 
mark of the eternal principles of the true 
and the good ; but between our frowns as 
demi-gods we scratch our ribs or groins, 
wearied, even we ourselves, by the unend- 
ing comedy to which we have condemned 
ourselves of playing the part of Agamem- 
non or Achilles dressed up with tin hel- 
mets and wooden swords, with crowns of 
isinglass and with fools' bells. 

That same monument mania which makes 
our age the age of sculptors and of inau- 
gural speeches, is one of the so numerous 
forms of the hypocrisy of the heart 

The great men, so long as they are living, 
put to shame our littleness, and they have 
no weakness which we cannot discover 
with the lens of the microscope or tele- 
scope ; but, dead, we are bound to mourn 
for them, to do honor to ourselves, — and 
to the eternity of our sorrow, to the bitter- 
ness of our grief, only marble and bronze 
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are suited, which endure so much longer 
than we, and transmit to future genera- 
tions unaltered the lies of the present 
age. 

To the great, strict justice while they 
live, or even much less still, — a critical one- 
sidedness which exaggerates the spots and 
extinguishes the sun. You shall not be 
great except on condition of giving to the 
lowest pariah of thought the right to ex- 
pose you naked in the public square, to 
probe every defect, and to measure every 
hair. 

But being once dead, the jealousies of 
mediocrity being once avenged by the 
equalization of corruption and by the 
levelling of the grave, there is no hyper- 
bole of superlatives which will suffice to 
exalt you. Your eyes are extinguished, 
and their light can dazzle no one ; your 
fist is unclosed, and cannot deal a blow to 
any living being; your voice is hushed, 
and can no more startle either owls or 
bats. You are dead, and your greatness 
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becomes the patrimony of the many, all 
become heirs of your glory. 

And the heirs, — lamenting, exulting, — 
the heirs forget the prolonged envy, the 
bitter rancor, and their habitual avarice, 
and, extravagant for an hour, decree to 
you a statue or a bust, a marble or a 
bronze, which shall tell posterity how well 
their epoch could honor great men, and 
shall say how great they were and in what 
way. 

O sacred, O dulcet, O never-to-be-suffi- 
ciently lauded human hypocrisy! 

Thou dost lie, and willingly ; thou dost 

lie genteelly and gracefully; but thy lies 

are only breaths, and thou playest with 

them as children with soap-bubbles. But 

the supreme hour of justice having come, 

thou dost cease from idle words, and dost 

engrave on marble or cast in bronze thy 

immortal responses; thou dost cancel in 

an hour all the unjust acts, great and small, 

with which thou hast tormented the living, 

and to the poor human corpse, which is 

8 
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henceforth incapable of joy, dost dispense 
veneration and glory with lavish hand. 

O divine, O sweet hypocrisy ! with deft 
hand in the bosom of the family thou dost 
entwine the dagger of treason with a gar- 
land blooming with the roses of love ; thou 
causest friendship and hatred to walk arm 
in arm along the streets of the city ; envy 
and veneration ; in God's temple thou dost 
cause puerile curiosity, feminine vanity, 
and the affectations of idolatry to approach 
each other before the mystic shrine ; and, 
prodigal of daily joys to the living, dost 
not forget the dead, whom thou alone 
canst avenge for the injustice of the living. 
Be thou a hundred and a thousand times 
blest, thou daughter, first-born and best- 
beloved, of our culture ! 




CHAPTER VIII. 

DISSIMULATIONS IN THOUGHT. — THE COQUETRY 
OF THOUGHT, AND THE HERMAPHRODITES OF 
THE FALSE. — THE HYPOCRISIES OF ADVO- 
CATES AND A PHILIPPIC AGAINST THEM. — 
THE FETICHISM OF THE GODDESS OF REA- 
SON. — THE THOUSAND HYPOCRISIES OF SCI- 
ENCE AND OF THE SCHOOLS. 

|T is certainly a work of destructive 
analysis, that of separating the 
hypocrisies of thought from those 
of sentiment; because these two human 
elements are so interwoven and so con- 
fused among themselves that no one has 
ever been able to find an affection which 
had not been thought, or a thought which 
had not some rapport, direct or indirect, 
with the heart. 

In this little book for the people, not 
being able to make with certainty a sci- 
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entific psychology, or remodel the Critique 
of Pure Reason, let it suffice the courteous 
reader to know that I have separated the 
duplicities of the affections from those of 
the intellect solely in order the better to 
bring into close connection things which 
resemble each other, and to keep separate 
from each other things which have little 
attraction among themselves. 

There is a coquetry of thought as there 
is one of the toilet, and we can dress it 
up with so much art and with so many 
fopperies as to make it appear that which 
it is not, so as to fascinate the most ob- 
stinate, and to seduce the most devoted 
lovers of truth. 

In theory, what is not truth is falsehood ; 
but, otherwise, in the usages of life there 
are half lies which necessarily are also 
half truths. And besides these herma- 
phrodites of truth we have also infinite 
and diverse combinations, in which the true 
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and the false are mingled with each other 
in infinitely varying proportions. Then 
there are truths clad in the garb of lies, 
and above all, lies habited in the most rig- 
orous costume of truth. 

These chemical mixtures, these traves- 
ties, are made spontaneously by nature, 
or they are learned at school, where a 
false philosophy, which is nothing else 
than an acrobat or juggler of thinking, 
under the pretext of teaching us to think, 
teaches us — without our wish — the art 
of finding the false by the aid of syl- 
logisms, parallelisms, and the other isms 
which are the weapons of the ancient 
logic. 

It is rare enough that common-sense 
and good sense are able to preserve their 
integrity in passing through the cylinders 
and rings of this metaphysical and dog- 
matic philosophy which is taught in our 
secondary schools. And when the com- 
mon-sense, with its more aristocratic and 
more sympathetic brother, good sense. 
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has lost its way, it is very seldom that 
it is able to find it again. 

But there is one profession, adopted 
by many, which is excellently adapted 
for the perfecting of ourselves in the most 
refined and most difficult of thought- 
hypocrisies; and that profession is the 
advocate's. 

To prove that the guilty man is inno- 
cent, is the advocate's ideal ; and the more 
grave the crime is, and the more damning 
the proofs, the more the talent of his de- 
fender exerts itself to prove to us that the 
accused is the very perfection of a gentle- 
man. I ask you, what does the human 
brain turn into after a few years of this 
gymnastical logic ; I ask how the cultiva- 
tion of truth and faith can be re-estab- 
lished in a public which sees and listens 
to advocates on opposite sides, who fight 
duels with sophistry, contradiction, and 
hypocrisy? 

And the advocates are many ; and it is 
considered a duty to society, an obligation 
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of exalted humanity, to defend even the 
parricide, even the betrayer of his coun- 
try, even the criminal who has confessed 
his own guilt, — such vigilant and zealous 
guardians are we of justice ! 

And the lawyers are to-day the citizens 
of most influence in our social organiza- 
tion, because if they, in one respect, hold 
the keys of the dungeon and of the galley 
in one hand, with the other they dispose 
of the fortune and honor of all, as they 
manage the affairs of State. Nor do they 
stop there, because the continual practice 
with words, and the gymnastic agility of 
their thoughts, make them most skilful to 
sail their craft among the rocks of the high 
seas of politics, — to-day above all, now 
that words have become the most impor- 
tant instrument in the art of government 
and in the encounters of parliaments. 

In the so-complicated jugglery which 
is the organism and mechanism of our 
modern culture; among the labyrinths of 
the laws and regulations which in turn 
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fight against each other ; in the disordered 
and poisonous wasp-nest of so many dis- 
cordant voices, which all claim the right 
to be heard; in such a quantity of 
ruins, fallen to the ground, which make us 
stumble, and among the wild shoots of 
new plants which spring up from the 
earth to demand their portion of light, — 
the advocate alone walks secure, unterri- 
fied, and guides by the hand those ig- 
norant of the course, and inexperienced 
in use of the compass. And we are all 
ignorant, all inexperienced, and we can all 
avenge ourselves on the advocates with 
gibes and taunts ; but they are necessary 
to us in the practices of our social life, 
as much as are the baker and the mason. 

And the advocates will grow and mul- 
tiply like the locusts, till a new era shall 
come to simplify the mechanism of our 
social machine, — until, the ruins which en- 
cumber so much of the arable earth being 
swept away, and the still tender shoots of 
the new era being grown vigorous, our sons 
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shall be able to sit in the shade of those 
shoots which have become trees, and trees 
large enough to afford them shelter, food, 
repose, and refreshment. 

But the hypocrisy of thought is not 
acquired on the benches of the lyceums 
alone, nor from the platforms of philoso- 
phy, neither is it exercised only by the 
advocates. The metaphysical philoso- 
phers and the advocates are, I might 
almost say, specialists in it; but hypoc- 
risy reigns and governs in all the schools, 
is taught with the alphabet, and does not 
cease to be taught in the university, and 
thereby imbues altogether the education 
of modern people. 

The new society, daughter of '89 and 
of Science, redeemed after so many ages 
of shameful and debasing slavery, has be- 
come enamoured of her true deliverer, and 
has enthroned him in Church and State, 
conceding to him secular and religious 
honors. And this is why we see that one 
of the most striking characteristics of the 
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present age is that of establishing the 
human reason over all, without discussion 
and without reserve. The few who resist 
vi et armisy and cry out in affright against 
the invasion, oppose but feebly the impet- 
uous and irresistible wave which overtakes 
and overwhelms them. 

We no longer worship the Goddess of 
Reason under the nude and crude form of 
our fathers of the French Revolution, but 
we have established her in every school, 
invisible and omnipotent like God, sac- 
rificing to her alone every other require- 
ment of the human heart, every sentiment, 
every mysticism, every emotion. 

To know is to be able, to know is to be 
willing, to know is to do. Knowledge is 
riches, is happiness; it is the measure, 
unique and exact, of all human value. 
And in our modern schools we study, and 
study again, and return again to study; 
for it is the first and almost the only 
mission of the daughters of Prometheus 
that they must avenge their father, de- 
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voured by vultures because he desired to 
know too much. 

And this original sin of our schools, 
which, as I have shown in my Secolo Nev- 
rosicOy renders us all neuralgic, gives to 
our age also the other and the worse 
appellation. Age of Tartuffe. 

If one is unable to know all that is 
written in the books in our libraries, it is 
required at least to have smelled of the 
bindings, to have turned over the title- 
pages, or at any rate to know the names of 
the authors by heart While science, in 
its constant work of multiplying the loaves 
and the fishes, is divided and subdivided 
endlessly, making of the channel of an- 
cient learning a labyrinth of streams and 
streamlets, canals and sluices, the man of 
culture, the modern man, the man who 
respects himself, should at least know by 
heart the geographical chart of this wonder- 
ful system of irrigation, — a reproduction, 
enlarged, of Holland. Our descendants 
will stand aghast reading and studying 
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our programmes of school examinations, 
just as we are horrified at the stories of the 
Gargantuan repasts of Homer, — with this 
difference, that the horror of our descend- 
ants will be a hundredfold greater and 
more legitimate than ours. 

If Ulysses and Achilles served them- 
selves with sheep and oxen roasted whole, 
they had also a digestion gauged to the 
height of such cyclopean feasts; we, on 
the other hand, children of the Revolution, 
new born, have brains still perishing for lack 
of thought, brains dropsical with words, and 
incapable of digesting so much of nourish- 
ing food and stimulating sauces as an age 
of feverish science has furnished us, 

I would be indulgent, partial, most par- 
tial, to the intellect in presence of the 
heart; and I say to you that the two 
should be separated, one for each hem- 
isphere of the world of man. But tell 
me, pray, how many parts does the heart 
occupy, how many the affections, in our 
education, bristling with signs and with 
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terms and with definitions, and so poor 
in sentiment? Not the tenth, not the 
hundredth part. All for science, nothing 
for affection; and yet this is the prime 
factor in happiness, in morality, and let us 
say also, in progress. 

You have suppressed religion in schools 
because that of your fathers seemed old 
and narrow, because it seemed to you to 
be hostile to the goddess, invisible and 
omnipotent, in every school; but what 
have you put in its place? 

Nothing, nothing, and again nothing. 

You have taken from the table of one 
who is famished, a dish which, according 
to you, would have been indigestible ; but 
you have not taken thought to provide 
other and wholesome food for him. 

Through fear of indigestion you have 
kept him hungry; and if indigestion may 
make us ill, hunger may even kill us, 
according to Succi, or in spite of Succi. 

And while our age silences, or rather 
conceals, the hunger for the ideal, drinking 
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the wermuth and the absinthe of realism 
and of the Zola literature, it says with a 
false smile — a smile which suggests tears 
— that it has no longing for the ideal. 

And it lies, lies shamefully, crying at the 
top of its voice and with the voice of a mil- 
lion men that science is enough for every- 
thing, — thus meriting the shameful and 
dishonorable title, " the Age of Tartuffe." 

But at least there is a healthful science, 
a true science, that to which the Creator 
condemned our ancestors in Eden, that 
which is comprised in the fateful words: 
" Ye shall be as God, knowing good and 
evil." 

But no, and again no ; the new science 
served up on the benches of our schools, 
by teachers often more ignorant than their 
pupils, is a ragout composed of the an- 
cient remains of the old cuisine and new 
spices; it is a miscellaneous mixture of 
fragments taken from every domain in 
Nature, from every province of the intel- 
lect, from every community in the land. 
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Our modern science — I mean that of 
our schools — is the antique encyclopaedia 
adjusted to the modern; it is the human 
mantle, beautiful, simple, and grand in its 
simplicity, cut and recut, with points and 
bands and fringes of the modern modiste, 
and the toga has become the harlequin's 
coat 

Restore to us, O masters of the new 
science ! O cooks of the new cuisine ! the 
Cyclopean dishes of our fathers. Our intel- 
lects are not yet entirely exhausted ; little 
by little we shall become vigorous, and 
shall learn to digest the dishes of the 
ancients, and cause the hygiene which has 
taken hold of the pots and the saucepans 
to enter also that other lofty cuisine which 
provides classic books and programmes 
of examinations, the grammars, and the 

dictionaries ! 

« « 

In the mean time, while the advent of 
the new deliverance is awaited, our schools 
are schools of deception, continual, mi- 
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nute, which shapes all thought, and fal- 
sifies its manifestations one by one. False 
the masters, false the scholars, false the 
examinations, false the diplomas which 
attest the worth of the pupils. 

False the masters, because they are con- 
strained, every one almost, to teach things 
which they themselves do not know, or 
which, in a hurried reading, they have 
transformed from a work of authority into 
a collection of hearsays. 

False the pupils, because they pretend 
to know that which they do not know, and 
learn to make for themselves impromptu, 
by means of paste and sealing-wax, a 
cyclopedic garment clipped from a hun- 
dred volumes which they have been forced 
to read and to study. 

False the examinations, because, as they 
are now conducted, they measure the apti- 
tude of the memory, the agility of the 
talent, the shrewdness of the subterfuges. 

False the diplomas, because they pro- 
claim so and so many doctors, who, so far 
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from being able to teach, have a pressing 
need of learning and re-studying. False, 
because they turn loose upon society so 
many men, dangerous by reason of their 
practical ignorance, who can with impun- 
ity, design houses which bury their con- 
structors, who can with impunity murder 
the sick, and betray in the courts the 
causes most just. 

The unlettered savage at least knows 
how to hunt and to fish, knows how to 
build a cabin which will not swallow up 
the builder, and to make for himself a 
canoe which will not drown him. 

On the contrary, our modern learned 
doctors are fragments of men who, that 
they may not live entirely without use to 
society and to themselves, are obliged 
daily to cover up their profound igno- 
rance, and to display the brilliant coating 
with which they conceal it, and can enter 
only as small fragments into that parti- 
colored, harlequin mosaic which our social 

edifice is. 

9 
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Alas for our educated men if they had 
to live on an abandoned island ! Sons of 
the Age of Tartuffe, they can only exist in 
the false surroundings in which they were 
born, as mouldy growths flourish only in 
the damp, decaying masses in the cellar, 
and are constrained to attach themselves 
one to the other, mutually strengthening 
each other with their weaknesses,- their 
rickets, living on their own corruption, — 
men who live on their own defects, who 
cover the ulcers with ointment, and defend 
their vanity with hypocrisy. 





CHAPTER IX. 

THE CHIEF SOQAL HYPOCRISIES. — THE REUGIOUS 
HYPOCRISIES. — THE POLHICAL HYPOCRISIES. 
— T^'O ANECDOTES OF THE AUTHOR. — MORAL 
OF. THE BOOK, AND HOPES OF A BETTER 
FUTURE. 

HEN you have in the best manner 
separated human hypocrisies into 
physical^ moral, and intellectual, 
you are hardly at the beginning of your 
work of classification. You must consider, 
apart from each other, the deceptions ne- 
cessary, and the pathological, the political, 
and the religious ; the pretences which are 
good, and those which are evil; the hy- 
pocrisy of riches, and that of poverty : so 
many, and as many more, are the traves- 
ties of Tartuffe. To do this, I should need 
a large volume in octavo; and this work 
I have had in mind for some time, but I 
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had promised to follow my Secolo Nevro- 
sico with two other little volumes, // Se- 
colo Tartufo and // Secolo SceUico. The 
Secolo Tartufo cannot be popular, cannot 
be written except with one half ink and 
one half tears and gall. But I must sacri- 
fice myself to my promise ; and thanks to 
the trilogy of names given by me to our 
age, I am condemned, like all other men, 
to submit to the merciless tyranny of 
symmetry. 

Let this be said on behalf of those 
serious and honest thinkers who will cast 
a glance upon these pages of mine, and 
who will perhaps find them unworthy of 
the high argument This little book of 
mine will at least be in the style, — a little 
sketch a few hand-breadths in size and of 
small cost, furnished with an immense 
frame, all gold and all engraved. 

Religious hypocrisies are infinite in their 
number and in the variety of their forms. 
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Place yourself some Sunday at the door 
of a church where High Mass is being cel- 
ebrated, — that is, the Mass for the " qual- 
ity," which allows them to rise a little 
before noon. Take your position in a 
corner, and observe all those faces which 
present themselves in God's temple. As 
many faces, so many expressions, and so 
many the emotions which move them. I 
venture to say that no two among all 
those people are filled with the same emo- 
tions, or enter the church with the same 
intentions. Yet the multitude, in regard 
to religion, rudely classify them in two 
divisions, — believers^ and non-believers I 
What imbecility and what brutality! 

From the absolute negation of every 
religious ideal to blind faith in every dog- 
ma and in every form of cult, you have 
a long street, of thousands and thousands 
of miles, which makes the circuit of the 
whole world of humanity, halting at so 
many stations that a mere catalogue of 
them would form a guide-book of many 
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large volumes. I will say that at about 
the middle of this grand journey there is 
a station where the largest number stop, — 
not being able to continue to the end, — 
and it is called the Station of Hope. 

Perhaps nothing else lends itself to 
every sort of hypocrisy so readily as re- 
ligion. It may be on account of the in- 
finite number of psychical elements which 
meet there; it may be because the same 
outward manifestations can cover the most 
diverse sentiments. And to prove this, it 
will be enough to say to you that there 
are unbelievers who cause themselves to 
be considered devotees, and thorough be- 
lievers who affect the most complete infi- 
delity; or, more often, with a smile half 
ironical and half sceptical, they cause us 
to esteem them as strong-minded, while 
they frequent the churches and conform 
to the strictest exactions of the rites. 

As for me, I agree with Frederick the 
Great, who allowed his subjects to choose 
the road which they thought best whereby 
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to reach paradise. I wish only, I require 
only, sincerity. I wish that believers shall 
not be ashamed of believing, and that 
those who have halted at one or other 
of the stations which separate faith from 
unbelief should not deride the others who 
have been able to push on to the end 
of the grand railway which encircles the 
world. 

The fire of the Inquisition should be ex- 
tinguished, even though reduced to a lit- 
tle domestic and daily intolerance which 
scorches with coarse and silly epithets 
the atheists, the Jews, and the pretenders. 
Tolerance for all honest creeds, but only 
denunciation for the Tartuffes of infidelity 
and for the Tartuffes of faith. 

Much more serious, because of their 
profound immorality and because of their 
consequences, are the political hypocri- 
sies ; and I do not wish to speak of those 
which are individual, but of those which 
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are written in the laws and statutes which 
govern a people. 

An individual may change his political 
views from self-interest, shifting from side 
to side as the wind may blow, just as 
he may, from the necessity of the day, 
pretend to think in one way, while acting 
in another diametrically opposite. 

How many political candidates I have 
known who did not announce their views 
to the electors, but inquired after the 
opinion of the majority in the Assembly, 
so as to frame according to that their 
own programme and their own legislative 
discourses ! 

It has always been said, and rightly, 
that the intricate parliamentary machine 
could not act normally except with the 
balancing of two great parties; but per- 
haps enough has not been thought of the 
moral advantages which spring from this 
dualism. 

In the reflections of the thinker and 
in the emotions of sentiment the yes and 
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the no are almost always brutal denials 
of the truth; but in politics there are 
stern necessities, because not thinking, not 
feeling, but action is concerned, — and it 
behooves one to know on which side is 
the handle, and on which the blade ; it is 
important to know if the path which leads 
to the goal is on the right hand, or on 
the left. Now, on the battle-field — and a 
debate in politics is always a battle — one 
is always found among friends or enemies ; 
and the inexorable necessity of ranging 
one's self on the one side or the other, 
hardens character, strengthens convictions, 
and renders hypocrisy useless or impos- 
sible, — except, perhaps, in case of that 
great cowardice of inaction which ninety 
times in a hundred is a real and true deser- 
tion, more vile even than that of the soldier 
in war, because not punishable by death. 

But the hypocrisies which demoralize 
society through its whole extent are those 
which are inscribed in bronze in the laws 
and statutes which govern a people. 
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And these are what distinguish 
modern history from all others, and whicft* 
give, not one, but a hundred reasons for 
christening ours the Age of Tartuffe. 

And I, who for almost a quarter of i 
century have always found myself, withoul 
a month's repose, fighting Uke a common-' 
soldier in one or the other of the parlia- 
mentary camps, — I, not born to lie, always 
found myself in politics like a fish out o^a 
water, or like a swallow in the water. 

And I had from two friends two lessons 
which opened my eyes, and disclosed to 
me all the depth of the abysses of the 
political hypocrisy of our day. 

Once the party to which I had thcj 
honor to belong proposed a most evil 
financial measure, against which common- 
sense rebelled. One of the leaders of the 
party, — a friend most dear to me, — made 
me a long discourse to prove that, in fact, 
the financial part of the law was insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the political inter- 
ests, and that it was proper to sacrifice 
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the less in order to attain the greater. 
Should the measure fall through, the op- 
position would come into power, with the 
result of who knows what convulsions of 
our country. 

I did not yield myself convinced, but 
declared that I should in every way cast 
an opposing influence. 

Then my friend, shaking his head with 
an air of extreme compassion, laid his 
right hand on my shoulder with the ut- 
most sympathy, saying : " My dear Mante- 
gazza, you are altogether a good, brave 
fellow, but in politics you are a great 
imbecile ! *' 

That poor friend is dead ; and I hope to 
reach the point to be able to say to him 
some day, when we meet in the paradise 
of gentlemen: "My dear advocate, that 
time I was just the imbecile who was 
wrong; but a few years later I was the 
imbecile who was right. You battled for 
the politics of the day; I foresaw those of 
the morrow.*' 
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This was the first lesson in political 
hypocrisy received from a colleague wise* • 
than I ; let us proceed to the second. 

Some years had passed, and from daj^ 
to day I had gone on withdrawing farther 
from a party which had finished its his- 
torical course, but persisted in calling itself 
alive in Parliament, while it was dead 1 
the country. 

Believing itself the infallible heir of 
Cavour, that party obstinately branded as 
heretical any idea whatsoever which did 
not originate within its own bosom. And 
one fine day it forgot the great motto of 
Machiavelli, "that we should either flatter 
the enemy or destroy him," and proposed 
a law which neither flattered nor destroyed, 
but irritated our enemies. 

I rebelled against this lie in form of 
law, — this culmination of hypocrisy whid 
claimed to deserve the thanks of the v 
tim for having crowned him with roses 
before leading him to the sacrifice, — and 
detaching myself from my friends, the 
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dearest and the oldest, I said to them that 
I should cast a black ball against that false 
statute. 

Then a friend, by far more politic than 
I, came to me, and, after a long and 
elaborate harangue in favor of that infe- 
licitous measure, and in order to persuade 
me to vote for it, finished by saying: 
** But, my dear Mantegazza, it is a political 
law ; it is nothing but a bag of lies." 

And a bag of lies it was indeed, but of 
lies which deceived no one, and made our 
opponents the stronger, placing them on 
the side of right. 

After this second lesson I had no need 
of a third. But these are anecdotes, 
little tales of hypocrisies still petty in 
comparison with those which we have 
written in golden characters in the funda- 
mental laws which govern us. And we 
believe that the gold with which we have 
covered these lies will preserve them inde- 
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structible and unalterable. We shall see 
it disappear at the first kick that a man 
shall administer. 

Our society is so old that it is cor- 
rupted ; and the odor of its decay rises to 
the nostrils of the least fastidious, in spite 
of the many disinfectants and of the many 
perfumes with which it seeks to oppose 
the dissolution of that which lives no 
longer. Corpses may be embalmed, better 
or worse, but not the laws or statutes of 
society, which are living things, and must 
follow the laws of vital evolution. 

We have promised liberty to all those 
released by the year '89; but what pur- 
pose can liberty ever serve when most of 
them have their powers chained by igno- 
rance or paralyzed by hunger? 

We have promised an equal justice to 
all the oppressed ; but who can buy justice 
which costs so much time and so much 
money? 

We have promised fraternity to all ; but 
I see only brothers who mutually rob each 
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And let individuals, each by himself, 
begin to be sincere in their domestic 
life, in the education of their own chil- 
dren, in the open expression of their real 
thoughts. Every lie which is stabbed in 
the vitals or scraped from the surface is 
one less cancer to prey upon us, is one 
parasite less to devour us. 

We have been accustomed for too long 
a time to live in a mephitic atmosphere ; 
let us seek an air more pure, more health- 
ful, more vivifying ! 

Let us bring it to pass, within one cen- 
tury at latest, that another writer, who 
shall wish to christen the twentieth cen- 
tury, shall not be able to name it Age 
of Tartuffe, but shall have to say instead. 
Age Sincere and Courageous! 

And let us all, in the modest pages of 
some popular book, in our schools, in the 
halls of Parliament, prepare for our chil- 
dren a world less mendacious! 
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LIST OF SOME OF THE MOST NOTED COS- 
METICS, WITH INDICATIONS OF THEIR 
HYGIENIC VALUE.1 

Soaps. 

* Borax Soap: made of Windsor soap, honey 

soap, and borax. 

* Honey Soap: good yellow soap, or fine soft 

soap and essence of lemon. 

* Violet Soap: palm oil and soda. Delicate 

violet fragrance, yet without having the es- 
sence of violet. 

t Iodine Soap: iodide of potassa and white Cas- 
tile soap, also often of pure iodine. 

f Merourial Soap : white Windsor soap, red pre- 
cipitate spirit, essences. 

? Aokermann's Salt Soap: soap with salts and 
spices. 

^ The star denotes harmlessness ; the cross signifies 
poisonous, or otherwise dangerous to the health ; the 
interrogation point signifies that they should be used 
cautiously, or upon the advice of a physician. 
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? Osohinsky^B Health Soap: soap, rosin, spirit, 
camphor, essence of lavender and rosemary. 

? Hiilaberg's Balsam Soap: soap with extract 
of fir leaves and pulverized talc. 

? Sulphur Soap: white suet soap, flowers of 
sulphur, and essence of rose. 

* Camphor Balls: spermaceti, white suet soap, 
and camphor. 



Cosmetics for the Skin. 

* Honey Balsam: honey, glycerine, alcohol, es- 

sence of amber, or even citric acid. 

? Almond Flo-wers : logwood and cochineal, lime- 
juice, isinglass, alum, borax, almond oil, and 
alcohol. 

* Cold Cream: white wax, spermaceti, almond 

oil, and rose-water, or orange-flower water. 

? Almond Milk: bitter almonds, alcohol, rose 
water, wax, spermaceti, essence of bitter al- 
monds, oil of almonds, and suet soap. 

f Rowland's Calydor : resembles Gowland's Lo- 
tion, and contains corrosive sublimate. 

t Lotion for Freckles : corrosive sublimate, 
chloric acid, water, alcohol, rose-water and 
glycerine. 

? Alum Lotion : alum, rice-water, and glycerine. 
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* Eau de Princess : tincture benzoin, potash, 

spirits camphor, tincture of musk, cologne 
water, and distilled water. 

* Eau de Kummerfeld : sulphur, camphor, gum 

arabic, lime-water, rose-water, 
t Vienna Balsam: nitrate of mercury and olive 

oil. 
t Iodine Lotion : iodide of potassa in water, with 

or without glycerine. 
? Vegetable Cosmetic : solution of potash. 

t Milk of Roses : sweet almonds, oil of almonds, 
white soft soap, rose-water, essence of rose, 
and alcohol. 

t Eau de Beauts : water, or rose-water, with a 
large portion of calomel. 

* Cocoa Pomade : cocoa butter, almond oil, and 

white wax. 
f Mandarin Pomade: rancid oil of rose, with 

chalk and various perfumes. 
? Pommade pour blanchir le Peau: grease, 

pomade of bergamot, bismuth, and talc. 

* Violet Powder: powdered iris root, starch, 

essences of lemon, of bergamot, and of gilly- 
flower. 

t Lait de Perles : white lead and rose-water. 

t Laird's Bloom of Touth: paint once made 
with white lead, and now of oxide of zinc. 

t Snow- white Enamel : contains thirty-seven 
and a half per cent of white lead. 
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t Albion de Paria: is an aromatic water which 
contains chloride of lead and corrosive sub- 
limate. 



Hair Oils and Tonics. 

t Wackerson's Balsam for the Hair: diluted 
tincture cantharides, extract coloquinth, ether, 
and common pomade, colored with carmine. 

t Iodine Oil for the Hair: olive oil, with iodine. 

* Bear's Grease : pork fat, balsam of Peru, ben- 

zoic acid, and palm oil. 

? Henry's Cosmetio : alcohol, essence of lemon, 
of bergamot, of rosemary, and of geranium. 

* Sohunich's Hair Renewer: glycerine, olive 

oil, alcohol, and balsam of Peru, colored with 
analine violet. 



Hair Dyes. 

t Pommade tonique Ros^e : acetate of lead, flow- 
ers of sulphur, and colored grease. 

? CatteFs Argentine Tincture : nitrate of silver, 
nitric acid, chlorophyl, lily green, and gum 
arabic. 

* American Tincture for the Beard: solution 
of nitrate of silver, tincture of nutgalls, solu- 
tion of sulphur, of soda. 

? O* Brien's Hair Restorer : cloudy solution, 
which contains five per cent acetate of lead. 
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? PSlte de Cimara: oxide of lead with slaked 

lime. 
? Poudre de Chine : very similar to last 

? P€lte d'Ambroise: same. 

? Eau de Florida: acetate of lead, with sulphur 
in water. 

? Hoile de Floride: acetate of lead with col- 
ored olive oil. 

NarE. — Sig. Mantegazza gives in all two hundred 
and sixty-six recipes, of which the foregoing are given 
merely as examples. 



Consider the multitude of crosses, and of marks 
of interrogation, and you will see to what dangers 
we are exposed by the use of cosmetics. 

But it is not the health alone, but also the purse 
which is endangered. For example : — 

L*eau des Fies costs five and one-half francs, and 
is not worth more than ten centimes. 

Henrys Cosmetic costs five francs, and is worth 
fifty centimes. 

Nutter's Cosmetic costs three and three-fourths 
francs, and is worth thirty centimes. 

Roger's Pomade for the Beard costs three and 
three-fourths francs, and is worth twenty centimes. 
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